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Sociological Analysis 
and the Church’s Life and Mission 


If the Church seeks its renewal in the Gospel and a clearer 
understanding of its mission in the contemporary world, then 
Christians everywhere, and particularly those who are in touch 
with the intellectual currents of our day, are called into a 
dialogue of major dimensions and of a diversity of perspectives. 
This dialogue is related, on one side, to the message of the 
Gospel, the good news of God’s revelation and redemption in 
Jesus Christ. It is related, on the other side, to the ‘“‘world”’, the 
net of human culture, the problems in man’s personal and social 
existence, the affairs of politics and economics — to that “world”, 
in other words, where the Church’s life is set, to which it is 
called, and in the midst of which it seeks its renewal and unity. 
Both the Gospel and the world are dimensions of the Church’s 
existence — of the Church’s life and mission. Both are involved 
as the Church is either called into question or seeks deeper self- 
understanding. The on-going work of the mind of the Church, 
too — that which we may speak of as the theological endeavour 
— is related both to the Gospel and to the world ; it has to do 
with our engagement in the world with the work of God in 
Jesus Christ. The mind of the Church is addressed to the 
mystery of its existence and vocation, to its life as well as its 
mission, to the centre as well as to the frontiers of its being, to 
its encounter with the Word of God and its need of the world. 
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It is in such a vast dialogue of life and mission that the Church 
must do its thinking. 

It is with this dialogue in mind that the present number of 
The Student World is presented. It seeks to explore various 
questions which are related to an important aspect of the 
dialogue. In July and August 1958, the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation joined once again with the Ecumenical Institute 
of the World Council of Churches to sponsor the Theological 
Students’ Course (with some non-theological students included). 
The central focus of the course was “Sociological Communities 
and Christian Community’’, which translated means the relation 
of sociology and theology, the role of sociological analysis in an 
illumination of the contemporary tasks of the Church, and the 
challenge for the Christian in the conclusions of the scientific 
aspects of sociological analysis. Biblical studies during the 
Course, under the leadership of Professor Jean Bosc, gave 
attention to passages in I Corinthians which disclosed the basis 
and some of the tensions of Christian community. Several 
additional sessions were devoted to a study of some of the 
writings of Albert Camus. Though the full range of questions 
created during the three-week period cannot be given adequate 
comment here, several of the main recurrent ones can be describ- 
ed. This may illuminate the issues to which the articles which 
are presented in this number seek to address themselves. 


Why 1s sociology increasingly essential to the Church ? 


One of the fundamental areas of questions, raised again and 
again, sought to discover the reasons why sociology, as a science 
devoted to social analysis, is believed to be increasingly essential 
for the Church. We can use the term, “‘increasingly essential’’, 
because it is apparent that at all levels there is a greater reliance 
upon the assistance sociology can give the Church as it finds 
itself in rapidly changing or technologically developed societies. 
Why, for example, do a number of churches in an English 
industrial city cooperate in having a social survey made of their 
city and its churches ? Why do they believe competent sociolog- 
ical experts are necessary to prepare and to interpret the data ? 
Why should various churches in Europe, when they attempt to 
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relate themselves to the kind of modern industrial societies in 
which large segments of the working classes are outside the 
churches, recognize the value of sociology in assisting them to 
understand even their responsibilities in evangelism ? Why do 
they often establish a ‘‘sociological institute’ or a centre of 
work outside of their normal structures where sociologists and 
pastors can cooperate for “common” ends? Why should a 
task-force of sociologists be recruited to carry out a World 
Council of Churches’ study of ‘““The Common Christian Respon- 
sibility towards Areas of Rapid Social Change’ ? On what 
premises do these sociologists, in their various home areas in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, appear to speak words of 
renewal, challenge, and even mission to the churches ? Why is 
consideration given within the ecumenical movement to certain 
“non-theological factors’? which, as some would argue, stand 
in the way of unity, and hence of witness to Jesus Christ, as 
certainly as do basic theological issues ? What basis is there for 
believing that the Church constitutes, at every point and level, 
an ambiguous mixture of faith and culture ? 

These are the kinds of questions which suggest the scope of 
this interest in the value of sociological analysis for the churches. 
They indicate the need we sense for the Church to seek a concrete 
and realistic understanding of the complex patterns and forces 
of modern society. They indicate our sense of the importance 
for the Church of estimating truly its actual role in the contem- 
porary worid, a world which can be seen from sociological 
perspectives to reject at many points a religious interpretation 
of its needs. They indicate also the Church’s willingness, at 
least at some times and in some places, to examine critically 
the organizational patterns and structures which its own life 
contains, but which need to be reviewed constantly in non- 
sentimental ways to determine their adequacy or inadequacy to 
serve the Church’s mission. While the Church, grounded as it 
is and must be in revelation, will not and should not seek a full 
understanding of its true nature and task from sociology, never- 
theless the help it can receive from a “‘secular’’ discipline, with 
respect to both the world and itself, is of great value and impor- 
tance. The sociologist can represent and provide evidence from 
the side of the world as the Church is called into question ; he 
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can also provide help in the examination of the Church vis-a-vis 
both the Gospel and the world. 

We have examined some of the general values which sociology 
has for the Church as, at all levels, it seeks to know the needs to 
which it must address itself, and as it is open to being reformed, 
willing to revise and modify its institutions and structures. 
Sociology can serve as the gadfly, disturbing the Church when 
it clings to rigid forms of life which may be obsolete, or challeng- 
ing it to face up to a realistic understanding of actual human 
needs, when it is preoccupied instead with its own “‘religious”’ 
interpretation of these needs which may not be genuinely felt. 
However, there are two perils in what we have suggested thus 
far. One is the danger that the Church may look to sociology in 
a purely utilitarian way, wishing only to utilize its analyses and 
implying that sociology exists not for truth but for the Church. 
We shall return to this point again, but let it be noted that the 
investigations, the concepts, the methods, and the findings have 
something of their own integrity quite apart from the Church or 
from society generally. A science has the capacity to contribute 
to human life in three directions : first, in providing men knowl- 
edge about the world and themselves which is essential to the 
search for truth; second, in giving men knowledge for their 
living and their orientation to the world or culture or society, 
and third, in making available certain technological applications 
of their findings for the fulfilment of human needs. These are 
characteristics which are important especially in the case of the 
social sciences. But the whole of their value cannot be exhausted 
by the second and third, apart from the first ; in this case the 
dialogue between theology and sociology which we referred to 
above cannot be carried out, and the Church will only be willing 
to learn what it wishes to learn from sociology about the demands 
and conditions of a complex and rapidly changing society. The 
other peril is that the Church may not fully respect its own 
inherent integrity, its sources in revelation of its life and mission. 
It may, in contact with sociology, for example, be too much 
tempted to make adaptations to the modern world and thereby 
threaten its character as the Church of Jesus Christ; or, in 
seeking to be functional in a completely “‘relevant”’ way, it may 
so split up its life and energies that it loses its unity and conti- 
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nuity. This is a recognizable peril ; it occurred in liberal Pro- 
testantism and in sectarianism. Thus, here too the dialogue 
must be true dialogue. If we may use a too-sharp distinction, 
we may perhaps say that though sociology is not indispensable 
to the Church, it is necessary to the Church in its life and mission. 
But the necessity can be realized only when it is developed in a 
dialogue. 


Assumptions of the sociologist about man, society, and the Church 


In addition to the Church’s interest in knowing what the 
sociologist knows and being willing to appropriate to itself such 
knowledge of the structure and interactions of society as are 
important, it is also challenged by questions which arise in 
connection with sociology’s philosophical assumptions, with its 
particular points of view on man, the destiny of society, and the 
nature of the Church. In this second area of questions a peculiar 
dilemma appears. The role of the social scientist, like that of 
any scientist, cannot be limited strictly to an empirical realm. 
The dichotomy between purely empirical social science and an 
ideological social science, as was pointed out at the conference, 
is not as essential as is the importance which can be attached 
to the human insights which arise from sociological investiga- 
tions. Insight is wanted, not mere recording of data. But 
insight is a creative aspect of knowledge ; it has to do with 
meanings and not only with measurable evidence. Insight, 
therefore, involves the need for perspectives, for assumptions, 
for points of view concerning various “‘ultimates’’. 

Against this background we can formulate the kinds of 
questions which can be posed. What is the evidence for the 
kind of pessimism about society which is often associated with 
sociology — when, for example, assertions are made to the 
effect that society is an “‘uncontrolled system’”’ which destroys 
the human personality by virtually denying any place for 
significant decision-making ? In what sense is the unity of 
society lost, and what is the danger for the future integration 
of society in technical control ? What is intended by the asser- 
tion that while “reality’”’ as addressed by the sociologist is irra- 
tional, the analysis itself is rational ? Does this suggest a hope 
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for the orderly pattern of society ? Why is it assumed to be 
irrational, though apparently not unintelligible ? Is there an 
inescapable determinism involved in what sociology must 
assume about society ? Is this determinism, if it is assumed, 
limited to certain areas and not present elsewhere ? Is part of 
society understood materialistically and part of it “spiritually” ? 
What is the view of religion, or of the essential nature of the 
Church, which seems to be implicit in much sociology ? Is it a 
body-and-soul problem, the Church to be understood partly as 
complex social organization and partly as mystical body ? What 
is implied about the Church’s task when the sociologist points 
out that what he finds inside the Church is also largely to be 
found outside the Church in secular Western society ? Does he 
believe the Church’s proper task to be that of taking a position 
against contemporary culture, over it, or withdrawn from it ? 
Or may he be proposing that “‘secularized Christianity”’ itself 
is a good ? What do the terms “‘success’’ and “‘failure’’ mean 
when applied to the Church ? 

These will illustrate the kinds of questions which point to the 
issue raised. Sociology, as a science, is not only investigative 
and descriptive ; it is also diagnostic and at times prescriptive. 
This is what is expected of it ; this is what is sought from the 
sociologist. Yet, when the social scientist fulfils his obligation 
to set forth what he believes to be some of the most relevant 
facts and the most significant generalizations about the relation 
of the Church and society, he is certainly being selective ; he 
is responding tothe empirical data which he has, and he is 
making reference to conceptions which relate ‘‘values’”’ and not 
only“ facts”. Moreover, his selection of what is most relevant 
or most significant may be based upon his understanding of 
society’s preferences, not its normative goods. This may be a 
selective process which can be best accounted for by noting that 
the empirical approach may itself be best adapted to these 
types of data. But, if this is the case, then the methodology 
determines the subject matter, and the conditioning in this area 
then leads to a certain form of prescription for society based 
upon a descriptive process. This is not said here to forewarn 
anyone about what is to be found in the following pages. No 
accusations are made here ; no charges are filed. The purpose 
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rather is to raise certain questions which did in fact arise again 
and again at that conference, because the sociologists were not 
at all points, and were not asked to be, wholly objective recorders 
of societies’ patterns and forces. They were asked to bring 
insight for the illumination of the Church concerning its life 
and its mission in the contemporary world. 

A particular form of this question was raised in this query : 
how is a sociologist, as a scientist, to deal with the Holy Spirit, 
and how is the Church to be understood at all apart from the 
work of the Holy Spirit ? Here is the issue in a sharp form. It 
can be pointed out that the only unique explanatory factor about 
the Church in some of its historical moments — that which 
caused it to persist or to be at all —is that it is the creation 
of God, sustained by the Holy Spirit ; yet it is equally obvious 
that this is hardly a readily useful sociological “concept”. The 
Church is a human reality, whatever more it may be ; so says the 
sociologist. It is the Church as an institution in society that 
must be studied as an “empirical” reality. Yet, both the life 
and mission of the Church, which can be examined as aspects of 
this empirical reality, are to be understood in the mainstream 
of the Christian heritage as the unique workings of the Holy 
Spirit. Hence, any view of the Church based upon an under- 
standing of it as accountable only to human decision cannot 
help but be limited and partial. Something in the way of 
reductionism is involved in such an understanding of the 
Church. This does not mean that the discovery of knowledge 
made by analysis based upon this view cannot be true. It may, 
indeed, be illuminating for the Church ; but it is not exhaustive 
understanding. It is, therefore, appropriate for the reader of 
these articles to ask of each sociologist what his view of the 
Church is ; this will be illuminated often by the view conveyed 
with respect to God, man, and the world. It would be naive to 
suggest that such views are not found here ; it would be equally 
naive to read the articles without having the question in mind. 


The social status of Christianity 

A third and final area of questions can best be suggested in 
relation to the assertion which is made here — sometimes 
explicitly, and often more implicitly — to the effect that Chris- 
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tianity is a social religion. What is meant by this designation ? 
It seems to suggest, at once, that the Church is somehow depend- 
ent upon at least a minimum of social order, that it is tied to 
corporate human structures, and that the Christian’s faith is 
expressed, at least in part, by his attention to social problems. 
We have often heard it claimed that Christianity is an historical 
religion, a claim intended to suggest, for example, that Chris- 
tianity has roots in historical events, that is, in revelation in 
history as contrasted with transcendent reason. To say that 
Christianity is inescapably social is to set out a different kind of 
claim. It was the kind of claim which was questioned when 
there was a strong insistence upon the observation that personal 
freedom for decision is greatly curtailed in the mass structures 
of modern society. It was the kind of claim which would 
threaten the belief that Christianity can exist apart from social 
involvements or that its presence would not need to alter 
radically the nature of social relations or structures. 

The social status of Christianity is a particular problem when 
the history of Western culture is seen as the expansion of 
secularism, in which the loss of divinely instituted orders turns 
the history of man from being the scene of salvation to that of 
despair. When criteria of life are lost in social existence, the 
resort to technology may lead only to the duality of believing 
first in perfectibility and soon thereafter being resigned in 
despair. Utopianism or revolt may equally serve as “‘the way of 
salvation’’, now seen as escape from despair. If social existence 
becomes the scene of such escape — and equally of escape from 
freedom and responsibility — and if Christianity is somehow 
inescapably tied to social order, then the radical question is 
posed clearly for the Church: What must the Church do with 
respect to society in order that it may have the context in 
which it can carry out a mission of evangelism ? What respon- 
sibility has the Church, in preparing the way for evangelism, for 
social order and a sense of meaningful social existence ? If 
individual freedom is limited so severely that decisions cannot 
be genuinely made, then what must the Church do with respect 
to social patterns, forces, and ethos if it would work towards 
commitment in faith ? This difficult question is made the more 
urgent in the dual recognition that the forces of secularization 
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continue to push Western society into more radical reaches of a 
post-Christian history, and that the “Westernization” of other 
areas (primarily comprising those countries which are under- 
going rapid social change) would appear to be a further extension, 
somewhat delayed, of the same process. Is there a basis for a 
sense of the constructive future for the Church in the light of 
such developments ? 

It must certainly be admitted that social forces have a large 
and deterministic role to play in connection with the Church 
wherever it may exist. And the world, at least in its civilized 
forms, is socially structured. The Church is affected, especially 
as we see it in the Protestant traditions, by social reality — by, 
for example, the alienation of the working classes or the develop- 
ment of leadership among the middle classes in nineteenth 
century Western society. Today there is a new awareness of 
some of these problems and their effect upon the Church’s life 
and mission in the twentieth century. Society’s focus, as 
Dr. Birnbaum points out, is upon “organization man”’ rather 
than ‘“‘redeemed man’’. If this is the case, then the needs of men 
can be defined in new terms, and they must not be terms which 
are rigidly “‘religious’’. 

Perhaps our point here must be that the Church must 
confess the reality of its own situation. There is an absence of 
responsiveness to religious issues in Western society. There 
will be inevitable social consequences of and for Christianity in 
the newly emergent societies of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
The “‘failure’ of the Church religiously, and the appreciation of 
radical social consequences, both may be occasions for the 
reawakening within the Church to what its true treasure is. 
What it, as an earthen vessel, is called upon to contain and impart 
as a treasure is not religious sentiment but the Gospel of a 
living Lord. As this reawakening proceeds, the Church may be 
given grace to nourish within itself the tensions between social 
existence and faith in Jesus Christ ; it may be able to speak 
clearly, and less religiously, to contemporary social issues ; it 
may even stand in a dynamic stream of salvation-history, not 
as escape from but positive responsibility in a secular world, 
bearing witness to the action of God in the midst of its alienation 
and despair. The Church indeed lives amid broken as well as 
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abiding structures; it is called to live amid change, not in 
dependence upon social order but as a vehicle for Christian 
witness, as a community active in proclamation and service, as 
a given reality of vocation, praise, and promise. The Church 
needs neither to sanctify itself out of society, nor secularize itself 
into society ; with freedom and hope it can share a message and 
perform a service in a world which it knows, and the sociologist 
knows, as an alienated, despairing, and needy world. Its hope 
is in a promise given it ; Dr. Marsch refers to it when he quotes 
from Bonhoeffer words which can be ours: “‘The history of the 
Church is the hidden centre of the history of the world”. 


J. EDwarRD DIRKS. 


Was There an Encounter ? 


To my mind the encounter between sociologists and theo- 
logians is still one of the most fascinating events along the whole 
front-line of theological engagement with the scientific faiths of 
our contemporary world. The Theological Students’ Course at 
Bossey, as the peculiar field of a three-weeks’ battle at this 
point, had its moments when this feeling was greatly enhanced. 
The leaders’ meeting, for instance, although taking place 
ascetically during the drowsiest after-lunch periods of sun-hot 
days, provided some of the most energetic sharing of minds 
between people who were all hot on the subject and needed 
little stimulus. 

On the whole, however, this period left many of the partici- 
pants with more questions than answers. This in itself is not a 
bad result, particularly in view of the fact that vast amounts 
of information, including a number of analyses of rather divergent 
regional social situations in the world, had to be digested and 
pinned down to essential trends. Nevertheless, there appeared 
a rather disturbing tendency on the side of many theologians in 
the Course to counter the shattering effect which the sociological 
enquiries and findings had upon their view of world and Church 
with theological argumentations on a quite different level, 
thereby making a real encounter occasionally very difficult. This 
is important to note, I think, for future meetings which theolo- 
gians might have with representatives of this young science, 
which has so many effects upon modern society comparable to 
those which a theological proclamation is struggling to maintain 
in our world. 

There is little doubt that the secular society surrounding us 
in many parts of the world looks towards sociology and uses 
its findings, not simply as a method of empirical enquiry into 
social facts and factors, but — consciously or unconsciously — 
as material for faith, hope, or despair in view of the future. 
Despite the protests of sociologists, their reports have an uncanny 
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knack of becoming normative instead of remaining descriptive : 
also here — in and through the simple procedure of “‘objective”’ 
study —the object changes. And in the grim or optimistic 
titles of sociological books, in the worried or smiling faces of 
their authors, the secular world with its unlimited trust in 
scientific development reads its fate as it used to do in the faces 
of its ancient priests or augurs. 

That seems already sufficient reason for theologians to sit up 
and take note of what is going on. And yet, one has the impres- 
sion that little of this has taken place so far. Of course we 
theologians will wade in — if at all — with a tremendous 
stock of questions. But much seems to depend on the kind of 
questions they are. Looking back over the three weeks at 
Bossey, one is compelled to think of two types of questions 
which — when asked too early — prevent a real encounter 
between theology and sociology. One is the primary interest in the 
systematic relationship between theology and sociology. Charac- 
teristically it came out most prominently when we were faced 
with some of the grim verdicts the sociologists gave on the 
current role of the Christian Church in modern developments 
of society. All indications that the Church as an institution 
might belong to a large extent to backward or outdated forms 
of social life, which are unable to gain or even hold an influence 
over the determining factors of that life, provoked a great deal 
of theological counter-argument, emphasizing all those spiritual 
dimensions of the life of the Church which by their very nature 
cannot be subject to a sociological analysis, attributing them 
unambiguously to influences of the Christian faith. Now this 
may be theologically true — even part of our Christian witness. 
But even theological truths can be part of a tombstone, under 
which the Church seals itself off hermetically from the tremen- 
dous challenges of our modern reality. Is not the fact that even 
the trained eye of the sociologist does not detect signs and 
movements in society which at least point to some noteworthy 
influence of the Church outside the overwhelming conformism 
of our age, something to make us sit up and listen most atten- 
tively to what he has to say about the realities he can grasp ? 
Is it the right attitude for Christians to concentrate on explaining 
why it is impossible for sociologists to see something of the real 
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life of the Church ? Is it not our task to make them see, instead 
of explaining theologically to them their blindness ? This is no 
call to a vigorous and unreflected “simple evangelism”! A real 
proclamation of the Christian faith cannot take place without 
an on-going and serious study of the sociological factors deter- 
mining man today. Before we can arrive at a systematic coordi- 
nation of sociology and theology, we have to enter the passionate 
empiricism of the sociologist, meeting him fully and unreservedly 
on his own ground, testing his findings with him, and thus 
acquiring the categories in which the Christian message becomes 
relevant and can be proclaimed. As long as any attempt to 
coordinate one system of thought with the other (or subordinate 
one to the other) serves as a means to hold the full impact of 
sociological discoveries at arm’s length from the Church, it 
remains a fatal undertaking. 

On the other side yawns the pitfall of unquestioning accept- 
ance of sociological enquiry and the dangerous optimism that 
believes Christians can profitably enter at the moment of 
evaluation of sociological factors, or that they may concern 
themselves pragmatically with the necessary solutions to the 
problems the sociologist has unearthed. This unquestioning 
acceptance of analyses, and the burning question: and what 
shall we do now ?, were also dangerously present among us at 
Bossey. One forgets too easily that entering into sociological 
analysis also means sharing in the critical function which one 
must maintain at certain points from a theological point of 
view, not so much—as pointed out before —by putting 
sociology in its “proper place’, whatever that may mean, but 
at those points where the anthropological presuppositions of 
sociology become apparent as determining factors of sociological 
enquiry itself. These presuppositions may not come out in the 
actual method of enquiry, but they are effective in the kind of 
questions a sociologist brings to bear upon society. When a 
purely biological view of man is made the basis of a sociological 
enquiry (e.g. the Kinsey Report), the results can be quite 
disturbing, particularly in view of the fact that publications 
with the honourable seal of scientific integrity tend to have 
nowadays also a normative instead of merely a descriptive 
effect. Here one has to keep open the question : what happens 
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to man when we do that ? Are there not borderlines to the 
liberal pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, if the wholeness of 
man is already denied in the starting question ? I am not sure 
to what extent this sort of warning can be carried into scientific 
enquiry today. It is a problem scientists themselves have just 
begun to see. It is certain, however, that from the side of the 
theologian this warning can only be issued legitimately when he 
has proved his willingness to take the whole scientific enterprise 
at least as seriously as does his fellow man, the scientist himself, 
in other words, when he is willing to expose his own theology 
fully to the onslaught of scientific facts and questions, thinking 
through their implications for his theological view of the reality 
of this world. Unless we do this, we shall fall short of the truth 
of what the incarnation of our Lord means in this world of ours. 
This is one of the forms of humanity, of intellectual integrity, 
which the proclamation of the living Word has to assume. As 
long as there is exaggerated fear of what will happen to our 
faith if we enter too much into the dialogue with people who 
think, for example, from purely empiricist principles of sociolog- 
ical enquiry, we shall betray the ultimate proclamation of the 
resurrection of Christ, the certainty that his word will prevail 
even over the necessary radical changes in our theological 
conceptions of society and in the vocabulary expressing them. 

In this sense the Bossey Course has been quite stimulating. 
It has also shown to what extent we are already rooted and 
petrified in trends of theological thinking which are bound up 
merely with the institutional traditions of church life, which 
have become to our eyes the heart of the matter, instead of 
remaining the temporal and secondary forms expressing it and 
helping towards its continuity. We should not be frightened 
when a sociologist offers evidence that the continuity is being 
endangered by social developments. We should gladly avail 
ourselves of the opportunity to study them in order that we 
may become again able to do our specific part in influencing and 
transforming them for the benefit of our fellow men and our- 
selves. 

PETER KREYSSIG. 


The Confrontation with Judaism 


As announced in the editorial of the last number of The 
Student World, we are continuing the publication of articles on 
“Christianity and Ancient Religions’. In the previous issue we 
presented articles on the question as a whole, on Hinduism, 
African faiths, and Latin American spiritualism. In this number 
there are three articles on Christianity and Judaism, and 
subsequent issues will include papers on the relation between 
Christianity on the one hand, Islam and Buddhism on the other. 

In a sense it is false to include Judaism in this series. The 
problem represented for the Church by Judaism is different in 
nature from that posed by Hinduism or Buddhism, and even 
from that of Islam. As Professor Markus Barth demonstrates 
on biblical grounds, and as Pastor Grolle describes it, the 
task of the Church in relation to the Jews is not to be defined in 
terms of mission in the accepted sense of that word. Judaism 
has a special place in the plan of God, in the biblical revelation, 
and therefore also in the faith and obedience of the Church. 
This is not to say that our attitude towards the Jews should 
simply amount to a sort of ecumenical practice. Our relationship 
with Judaism can never be equated with the one we are called 
to have with non-Christians of other kinds, but neither is it the 
same as the relationship we must have among Christians of 
different confessions. In this sense, an understanding of the 
task of the Church in relation to the Jewish people calls for a 
thorough theological reflection before the definition of any 
“missionary strategy’. The question is complicated by the very 
profound disagreement on this question which exists today 
among Christians. Everyone knows of the controversy which 
took place during the second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in 1954 at Evanston, precisely on this point of the 
relation with, and responsibility towards, the Jewish people. It 
would be fatal not only for our ecumenical unity but more 
profoundly for the integrity of our faith to go ahead on a study 
of “the Jewish problem’ without starting with a Bible study. 
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That is why in this issue of The Student World so much impor- 
tance is given to this aspect of the question. 

This is not to say that we should not give attention to what 
is happening in our day among the Jews and in the relations of 
Christians with them. Pastor Grolle deals with this, and 
Professor Neher describes the way in which Jews look at Chris- 
tians. If we are to take seriously the affirmation that our 
purpose in relationship with Judaism should be that of establish- 
ing a dialogue, it is essential for us to listen to what Jewish 
people have to say about us. These three articles are a first 
attempt to open up such a dialogue, first among Christians, and 
second between Jews and Christians. It is our hope that a 
conversation of this kind will develop in the Federation, either 
in subsequent numbers of The Student World or through some 
other means. We would like to mention at this point that for 
the last few years conversations have been carried on at the 
international level between the WSCF and the World Union of 
Jewish Students, and in some national situations efforts have 
been made to establish contacts between SCM members and 
members of national associations of Jewish students. 


Pu. M. 


The Structure of Church and Society 
in the Light of the New Testament ' 


PAUL S. MINEAR 


There are times when the formulation of an academic prob- 
lem is as controversial as the choice of the agenda for a ‘‘sum- 
mit meeting”’ of the nations’ leaders. These are the times when 
the formulation of a question predetermines the answers to that 
question. The title given above is a case in point. It is entirely 
congenial to modern thought patterns, but equally uncongenial 
to the thought patterns of the New Testament itself. Therefore 
the success of our venture requires the translation of this title 
into terms which are more compatible with the New Testament 
ways of thinking. As it stands, the title appears to demand 
answers which fall neatly into the categories of objectivistic 
sociological realism. The New Testament, by contrast, employs 
categories of theological realism. Let us illustrate the contrast 
by examining the various terms of reference. 


The terms of reference in the New Testament 


What does the term New Testament denote ? A library of 
ancient writings? Yes. But this answer would have been 
meaningless to the initial authors and readers. Or does the term 
denote that collection of writings which a later Church decided 
to canonize as Scripture ? Again, the question would not have 
occurred to the apostles. Does it denote the new covenant which 
God has sealed with his people Israel (Hebrews 8: 8-12) ? 
Does it denote the living word of the living God inscribed on 
human hearts through his Spirit (II Cor. 3: 1-3) ? These latter 
answers move in the direction of biblical realism and away from 
the objectivistic realism presupposed by the contemporary 
sciences. 

What is the referent of the term society ? A single entity 
with a single structure of which the Church is a segment ? Or 
a pluralistic reality, the totality of all the social groupings which 


1 Based on an address delivered at the Theological Students’ Course. 
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can be tabulated on an IBM machine ? Either answer may seem 
adequate. Yet no word in the New Testament carried precisely 
the same cargo of meaning. To be sure, it had analogous ways 
of speaking of the single entity: Adam, creation, the heavens 
and the earth, the old age and the new, all things. Moreover, it 
also speaks of the various plural groupings which together 
constitute the totality of mankind : male and female, slave and 
free, Jew and Gentile, Greek and barbarian, wise and foolish. It 
speaks of entities which almost coincide with the sociologist’s 
categories : tribes (a common ancestry), tongues (a common 
language), nations (a common citizenship), peoples (a common 
cult). But the apparent coincidence of the two vocabularies is 
deceptive. None of these terms as employed by New Testament 
writers is subject to purely objectivist definitions. If they spoke 
of creation, they had in mind God’s work. If they spoke of 
nations, the thought of the angels of those nations was never 
wholly absent. They were not concerned with the comparative 
analysis of the structure of two nations or social institutions. 
They were concerned with the whole (ta panta) and with the 
immediate choices facing particular individuals and communi- 
ties, and in either case they were concerned with the heavenly 
background of the earthly foreground. Society, considered apart 
from God’s mysterious purposes, was not for them a viable 
concept °. 

Similar difficulties confront us as we try to import into the 
thought world of the New Testament our own concept of the 
Church. If we hope to make progress, more and more of our own 
presuppositions must be jettisoned. As we seek to apprehend 
the many nuances in their understanding of the people of God, 
the body of Christ, the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, we move 
steadily away from definitions which rely on purely objectivistic 
coefficients. And as our thinking about the Church becomes 
more qualitative and more theonomous, so too does our reflec- 
tion about the boundary between Church and society. 

These difficulties are enhanced by the ambiguities of the 
term structure. This can refer to something which has already 
been built or constructed. Or it can refer to the manner by 


1 Cf. my book The Kingdom and the Power, ch. 14. 
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which something is being built or organized. Or it can refer to 
the mutual relations of the constituent parts of a whole, which, 
taken together, determine its distinctive character. We must 
adopt the last of these options, although even this last must be 
adapted to fit the thought world of the early Church. To them 
the mutual relations of the parts depended upon their several 
relations to God, and only this mutual God-relatedness gave the 
whole structure its distinctive shape and function. 

We conclude, therefore, that in dealing with this topic every 
item in the terms of reference must at every step be subject to 
flexible adjustment. This adjustment may be illustrated, first, 
by the use of the term ecclesia, and second, by the use of images 
which express the theonomous structure and vocation of the 
Church. 


Ecclesia in the New Testament 


Ecclesia is the Greek word in the New Testament which 
English translators normally, though not always, translate as 
church. The English term, like its modern sisters — kirk, 
kyrkon, kirche — has probably descended from kuriakon, that is, 
that which belongs to the Lord. Other modern languages use 
words more clearly derived from ecclesia, for example, église. 
Contrary to much recent writing, the Greek term throws little 
light by itself on the New Testament concept. In the first 
century ecclesia was a relatively neutral and colourless word, 
applicable to almost any gathering of men and women. This 
gathering could be a spontaneously aroused mob or a more 
regularly summoned political assembly (cf. Acts Ig : 32-41). Or 
it could be the meeting where the Christian congregation 
assembled for prayer or instruction or for business decisions 
(Acts 11: 26; 12:5; I Cor. 11:18; 14: 4-5). From these more 
casual meanings the word came to bear other richer connotations, 
due to the needs and experience of the Christian community. 
Ecclesia was used, for example, to refer to the fellowship of 
believers which had been gathered from a particular city or 
province, quite apart from their visible gatherings in the same 
room. The Church of the Gentiles referred not to the fact the 
Gentile Christians assembled at a specific place, but to God’s act 
of gathering them together from many places into “his house- 
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hold”. The distinctive element in ‘‘the structure” was not the 
coming together of individuals but God’s gathering of them 
together in his Church. The word ecclesia did not impart this 
meaning to their community ; rather God imparted this meaning 
to the community and thereby to the word. It is his Church 
because he summoned it into existence, rules over it, dwells 
within it, and uses it for his purposes. Thus the word came to 
refer to the one world-wide covenant people whose life is mani- 
fested in local form by a given congregation. 

In creating this community God gives to it an eschatological 
magnitude. It is the messianic community, the people of the 
Messiah who participate in the Messiah’s work of inaugurating 
the new and final age. In its life the promises to “‘the Fathers’ 
are fulfilled ; in it the coming of the heavenly city is prefigured. 
Thus, in this context, ecclesia connoted the unique existence of a 
community which was linked both to primal and to final things. 
Its horizons included heaven and earth, beginning and end, one 
Man and all men. Its distinctive structure derived from its 
distinctive dependence upon “‘the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the love of God, and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit’’. (For 
the use of ecclesia in this complex context cf. Col. 1: 21-27; 
Eph. 1: 23 — 2: 10; 3: 8-12; Heb. 12: 22-24.) Some of the dimen- 
sions of this structure may now become clearer if we look at 
several images of the Church, drawn at random from a vast range 
of such images. 


A fellowship of saints 


A common New Testament picture of the one ecclesia is as 
a fellowship of saints. This term, of course, refers not to the 
excellence or achievement of individuals but to the impact of 
God’s call upon the whole community (I Cor. 1: 1,2). Their 
existence as saints is a direct consequence of God’s work of elec- 
tion, justification, glorification, and sanctification. Sainthood 
was the fruit of the Holy Spirit. (In the Greek the words for 
saint, holy, holiness, holy Spirit, sanctification are all formed 
from the same root.) This Spirit, blowing where it wills, brings 
many children to new birth. Descending on the community, it 
conveys the necessary power for its mission and witness. It 
works through all the joints and sinews of this “‘body’’, nourish- 
ing its growth into unity and maturity. It dwells within this 
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people as its temple. In them it is the guarantee of the final 
consummation of God’s redemption, a consummation which 
will include all creation (Rom. 8). These and many other accents 
can be detected in the picture of the fellowship of saints. They 
suggest many aspects of the “‘structure’”’ of this fellowship : its 
inner dynamic, its cohesive power, the mode and manner of its 
growth, the substance of its life, its function in the world, its 
genesis and destiny. Does it suggest as well any truths about the 
structure of “society” ? Perhaps four all-too-enigmatic observ- 
ations are in order. (1) The temple of the Holy Spirit is sharply 
in conflict with another realm which is permeated, animated, and 
dominated by a contrary spirit, the spirit of the Evil One. 
(2) This realm outside is the realm into which saints are sent, 
manifesting in their love for the world the love which their Lord 
had for that world. (3) The battle between the two realms is 
most bitterly fought within the community of saints who are, 
because of their call, most vulnerable to the Enemy’s attack. 
(4) The gift of the Holy Spirit to this community is harbinger 
of the day when the same Spirit will extend his victory to the 
whole creation. Then all walls will be levelled which separate 
every “in-group”’ from every “out-group”’. 


A household of slaves 


Another frequent image of the Church is that of a household 
of slaves. In this connection many related terms occur, for 
example, servants, stewards, ministers, followers. But most 
frequently used is that of slaves, which is the most menial of 
them all and consequently the most obnoxious in its overtones. 
Here again the central thrust of the analogy is theonomous, 
because what defines the character of these slaves and their 
community is the character of the lord. Christians are self- 
confessed slaves of God. They have been made slaves through 
the lord Jesus Christ, whose lordship had been established 
through his becoming a slave (Phil. 2: 7). In accepting him as 
a lord men accept his slave-hood as the form of their own 
obedience. Through belonging to such a slave they are made 
slaves of one another for his sake (II Cor. 4: 5; Gal. 5: 13). 
Freed by him from fear of other masters, they are enslaved by 
him to serve the world for which he died. 
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Here again we may detect elusive but none the less significant 
clues to the structure of the Church. Slavery is the very source 
and substance of its freedom. Humiliation is the source and 
substance of its glory. The slave status transforms its criteria 
of greatness and of authority. Not even the authority of an 
apostle can be separated from his position as slave. In fact, he 
attributes his power to his very weakness. That which binds 
the community together is a web of mutual loyalties and depend- 
encies, of mutual liberties and sufferings. Both the inward and 
the outward fabric of communal living are designed to manifest 
the contemporary power of the Cross and the awesome paradoxes 
which stem from the presence of their Servant-King. 

Similarly elusive clues intimate where lies the basic contrast 
between the standards of greatness which rule in this company 
and the standards which dominate other companies (Mark 10: 
42-45). This contrast provokes a stark creation-wide conflict, 
the magnitude of which is placarded before men in the Cross. 
Undoubtedly a boundary exists between these two antithetical 
kinds of freedom, of rights, of authorities, of hopes, of kingdoms 
— yes, of slaveries. But if this line be drawn it can be rightly 
drawn only at the point where it is simultaneously erased. Or 
we could better say that it was drawn once for all by a Slave 
who in drawing dies for those who also drew it, and thus he 
erased it. If there is a distinction in structure between his Church 
and society it is the distinction, on the one hand, between a love 
which is all-giving and all-inclusive, and on the other hand, a 
communal love which rejects such inclusiveness and such self- 
giving, developing its social structures to protect itself against 
the scrutiny of “The Grand Inquisitor’. Yes, this distinction 
exists. But who has the right to draw it, or the requisite knowl- 
edge, except him whose love carries the power to free and to 
unite all humanity in his own obedience as Slave of God ? 


The Church as an army 


A third image leads us into a highly mythological way of 
thinking about both Church and society — the picture of the 
Church as an army’. Throughout the New Testament God is 


1 In the following paragraphs I have used material which will appear in 
chapter 2 of Horizons of Christian Community, to be published by the Bethany 
Press (St. Louis) in 1959. Readers are referred to that book for a more complete 
analysis of this topic, 
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seen to be engaged in total war with Satan. He sends his Son as 
a supreme commander in this conflict between the two king- 
doms. This king encounters his enemy in the wilderness of 
temptation and bests him. His victory clinches his power to 
drive Satan from heaven and to defeat his demons who harass 
men on earth. His struggle reaches its climax in the Garden and 
on Golgotha, where through his humble obedience he humbles 
the mighty rulers of darkness. In this warfare he enlists soldiers 
and makes as a preliminary condition of their training a total 
renunciation of their “‘goods’’, that is, their ties to the Enemy. 
They must participate in the same battle as fully as he, subject 
to his commands and bound to the same defeat and victory. 
Bound to the same defeat, so long as they fight against the 
same adversary ; bound to the same victory so long as they are 
faithful to their commander, rely upon his weapons and bear 
his cross. Neither his warfare nor theirs is directed against flesh 
and blood, but against “‘rulers in heavenly places’. 

In this form of perceiving the depth dimensions of earth’s 
history, priority is given to what happens in heaven. If the 
Church is a heavenly reality, so too are Satan’s soldiers. If the 
Church has its seat in heavenly places, so too do nations, tribes, 
tongues, and peoples. As there are many communities on earth, 
so too there are many lords in heaven. Apocalyptic mythology 
in Christian terms is a form of perceiving the inner structure of 
power and the struggle for power among various empirical com- 
munities. In terms of this mythology, the effort to distinguish 
Church from society must arrive at an answer to the question : 
how is a given earthly community related to this civil war which 
cuts through all creation ? 

The terms of the Church’s vocation are set by Christ the 
Conqueror. As this army, the Church must give witness in its 
daily decisions to the victory which God has won over the Devil. 
And this witness has a double aim: “‘to make all men see what 
is the plan of the mystery’’, and simultaneously to declare “the 
manifold wisdom of God to the principalities and powers in the 
heavenly places” (Eph. 3 : 9, 10). There is an earthly assignment 
which must be accomplished on a very inconspicuous mundane 
battle-line. But this is more than an earthly crusade designed to 
attain tangible earthly objectives. This mundane battle-line 
coincides with the line of conflict with those invisible lords of 
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earthly communities, to whom the Church has a mandate. 
Heavenly and earthly missions are inseparable because they 
meet in the arena where, by their loyalties and actions, men 
manifest the presence of rival lords. 

When we ask whether this image throws light on the question 
of ecclesiological and social structures, our initial answer will 
probably be a negative one. But if we are not content with a 
casual dismissal of the New Testament outlook, later answers 
may be more positive. This image, for example, articulates both 
the fact that the Church is intrinsically one and the fact that its 
unity is inseparable from victories over its own inner divisions. 
It articulates both the fact that its unity stems from God’s 
assignment to one mission and the fact that it must struggle 
with the very Devil to comprehend and to fulfil that mission. 
It articulates both the assurance of its own victory through the 
power of its Lord, and the proleptic inclusion in that victory of 
all human communities, because its Lord is already Lord of their 
lords. The image thus requires us to redraw the battle-lines 
which in history are always determined by the wrong strategical 
demands (we always err in defining the Enemy of the Church) 
but it does not permit us to ignore the cruciality of a real battle- 
line, a ““‘boundary which passes through the very centre of the 
Church’s life’. The image points to the Cross as the true defini- 
tion of that battle-line, the place where the “servant-form”’ 
meets and conquers heavenly antagonists whose power depends 
on their “‘will-to-greatness’’. 

Even such answers are not, of course, sufficient as answers to 
our initial question. Yet they may at least illustrate the prob- 
lem of definition, the problem of the agenda, with which we 
began. They may underscore the differences in starting point, 
in priorities, in terms of reference between objectivistic realism 
and biblical realism. The former begins with a concept of 
society, then moves to the concept of the Church as a social form, 
and finally attempts to discern the contrasts in structure of 
both. The latter begins with God’s work in Christ, begins with 
the ministry, death, and life of this Lord, then moves to the 
reality of the Church as his new creation, and finally moves 
through a comprehension of boundaries between the old and 


the new worlds to a vision of the ultimate unification and trans- 
formation of all things. 


The Church in Society * 


WoLF-DIETER MARSCH 


When a theologian is asked, as I have been, to declare his 
point of view with relation to different sociological analyses of 
society, he cannot today take the position of an observer. I 
should not, therefore, speak about a so-called sociology of 
religion in the sense of Joachim Wach or Max Weber, but 
rather of a sociology of the Church, asking what sociological 
consequences may be drawn from the witness of the New 
Testament to the Church as the Body of Christ. 

The Church has always participated in history and played 
an active part in it. It existed within the structures of Jewish, 
Hellenistic, and Roman society ; it played its part in Germanic, 
Anglo-Saxon, Continental, Renaissance, and Enlightenment 
structures ; it was involved in the emergence of the bourgeois 
and technical society. Because of this involvement in different 
social structures, a sociology of the Church can never be worked 
out once for all, but only for today, for our situation. Thus I 
will try to ask: what does it mean (in the terms of sociological 
enquiry) that the Church exists today as the “new creation” and 
“Body of Christ” ? I understand my task today to be on the 
same lines as Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s in his book, Sanctorum 
Commumnio, thirty years ago : the foundations of our ecclesiology 
have to be thought through in their relevance to contemporary 
social philosophy. 

There probably can be no agreement on what the Church in 
the New Testament period really was and how it really lived. 
Our social categories are different from those of the authors of 
the New Testament. But we must examine the expressions of 
that Church as carefully as possible in order to see how we 
can express them in our social categories. We need a social 
hermeneutics of the Church. I will confine myself here to some 
of these expressions on which scholars generally agree. 


t Based on an address delivered at the Theological Students’ Course. 
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The Church and Israel 


When talking about the eternal election of the Church, Karl 
Barth speaks about the dialectical tension of Israel and the 
Christian community. We cannot think of the Church without 
thinking about its origin and its antitype in Israel. The followers 
of Jesus, the twelve apostles, were converted Jews, and they 
considered themselves as heirs of Israel, “‘predestined from the 
beginning” (Acts 10: 41). Peter first called the Jews to repent, 
to become members of the ‘‘new people’’ of God (Acts 2: 14 ff. ; 
3: 12 ff.; 4: 8 ff.); and even Paul emphasized strongly that 
Israel is to be taken as the true olive tree, into which the 
branches of the wild olive tree are to be grafted (Rom. 11: 16 ff.). 
He is proud of being an Israelite himself (Rom. 11: 1; II Cor. 

I: 22) ; his first struggle was to convince his Israelite brethren 
(Gal. ; Rom.), and he always tried to care for them as well as 
possible (e.g. the collections for Jerusalem). 

What does all this mean ? Karl Barth, speaking of Israel as 
origin and antitype of the Church, calls Israel the Gestalt des 
vergehenden Menschen (the passing form of man). Both are 
elected by God. Both are united in this election. The election 
of the Church presupposes another election which has been 
given “‘from the beginning’’, the election of Abraham (Genesis 
12: 1ff.). The Church is not elected as timeless and spaceless 
but within the time and the space of Israel. Here the Messiah 
came. Here the Messiah was misunderstood and crucified. Here 
he arose from the dead and lives in the communion of saints: 
the Body of Christ on earth of which he himself is the Head. 
Here people become aware of the covenant broken ; here they 
realize their despair in failing to keep the divine law (Gal. 3 ; 
Rom, 3); here they start anew in ‘‘the faith of Jesus Christ”’ 
(Gal. 2: 16; 3: 22; Rom. 3: 22), accepting justification by 
faith and having confidence in God’s renewing grace. The 
“righteousness of faith’? (Rom. 4: 13) is experienced in an 
environment where the “righteousness of the law’ had led to 
despair and hopelessness. 

The place of this new acceptance of the broken covenant is 
the Church. God’s call, renewed in Jesus Christ, the new creature 
(II Cor. 5: 17), is heard anew in the Church. Paul speaks of 
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“the Church of God’’, but also of “the Church in Jesus Christ’, 
and he uses the symbol of the Body of Christ (Col. 3: 11; 
Gal. 3 : 28) in order to show the dependence of this renewal on 
the word of God in Christ. A German writer on the Church 
says ecclesiology is nothing but the other side of Christology, 
or as Bonhoeffer puts it, ‘Christ existing as community”. The 
new “coming form of man’’ comes into being in Christ, under 
Christ, through Christ. 


Institution and event 


That is the picture of the Church in a tension which is 
essential to its substance. We may call it the tension between 
its past and its future, or, as J. L. Leuba!’ putsit, the tension of 
institution and event, the tension of its being, and its becoming. 
This tension cannot be avoided. The history of the Church in 
Jerusalem showed that it could not exist without accepting 
the heathens (Acts 15). It died because it was not open to the 
“event”. And Paul, as well as the other Hellenistic apostles 
and congregations, needed the “‘institution” of Israel. They 
faded away when they tried to deny their origin, as was the case 
with the Church of Marcion. The “‘event’’ needs to be preceded 
in the “institution”. The “‘institution’’ must be justified in the 
Sevenit | 

There has never been, therefore, and there never will be a 
pure “Body of Christ” as a supra-historical body of the “‘new 
creatures’. If we consider God’s election of Abraham as repre- 
sentative of all mankind (‘““Abraham, in whom all peoples are 
blessed’’), we might say that the Church is never without the 
tradition of the “‘passing form of man’’. There are social struc- 
tures of common life : tribal, natural, mystical, and artificially 
institutional. There are historical traditions of Christian and 
non-Christian origin, ambivalent structures — all capable of 
being transformed, but also capable of becoming petrified, rigid, 
and dead. They all ought to be transformed in the light of the 
“message of reconciliation” (II Cor. 5: 17). These structures 
are to become the Body of Christ. The transforming power of the 
“event”’ is going to make them what they ought to be. Lutheran 


1 Institution et Evénement, Neuchatel, 1956. 
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ecclesiology speaks of an ecclesia semper reformanda (the Church 
in constant need of reform), the Church which always starts 
from its Israelite origin and is on the way to its Christian goal. 
This seems to be essential to an ecumenical ecclesiology : we have 
to consider all our historic church traditions from which we 
come, as ambivalent ones : they may be open to renewal in the 
light of our basic unity in Christ ; but they may also represent 
only dead institutions, ‘“‘the passing form of man’’. In the 
ecumenical encounter we are challenged to transform them in the 
light of the renewing work of Christ, “that they all may be one”. 


Church order 


There is another expression which I would like to call the 
two natures of church order, analogous to what the ancient 
Church meant by speaking of the two natures of Christ. There 
are two dimensions in every act by which the Church is ordered, 
the “institutional”? and ‘eventful’. In one dimension, church 
discipline is a human decision designed to preserve the peace 
and order of a human society, but in another dimension it is a 
decision for Christ’s sake in order to help the Church represent 
in society the life of God and the Body of Christ. 

We can illustrate this from Paul’s way of maintaining 
church discipline as recorded in I Corinthians. He asks the 
community whether it should not expel a man who married his 
own mother-in-law ; he objects to its members resorting to pagan 
courts of law ; he proclaims how to celebrate the Lord’s Supper 
without giving offence to heathens ; he asks for an apodictic 
tradition of the Lord’s Supper. 

He does all this in a very pragmatic way: he puts up no 
eternal structure of the Church, but he is constantly asking what 
is the best way of pointing out the basic relation of the Christian 
to Christ. ““The new reality, in which Paul makes his judicial 
decisions, points out only one basic norm and that is the word 
of God in Christ.” Ecclesiastical order and discipline, in other 
words, has by no means a blue-print of what the ideal church 
is or could be. But Paul, and anyone who is directing the 
Church, listens to the basic call: “Become what you are in 
Christ Jesus! Show that you are the Body of Christ in the 
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world! Do what is ‘useful’ (I Cor. 12: 17) to express your 
origin and end in Christ.” “You are the temple of God” (I Cor. 
Belo) nore LEGor, 62616): 


Christian love and law 


Christian love is a sociological category and includes law. 
Paul does not see law as the opposite of love, but love is the 
law of Christ. The New Testament Christian community cele- 
brated its participation in Christ and its brotherly love at the 
same time in the Lord’s Supper. In Romans 12-14, Paul shows 
how the Christian community is elected to exemplify a “‘rea- 
sonable Christian service”’ in its relationship to fellow Christians 
and to the non-Christian world, e.g. the political world of the 
Roman Empire (chapter 13). And St. John especially turns 
again and again to the question of brotherly fellowship. Chris- 
tian life means nothing other than “‘continuing”’ in the love of 
Christ (John 15: 9); the community must not lose what has 
been given to it by Christ himself (II Cor. 4: 7-18). And finally 
Paul says: “Bear one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law 
of Christ” (Gal. 6: 2). There is no difference, perhaps, between 
an order of nature and an order of love, as distinguished later 
in Roman Catholic thought. Love as the fundamental social 
category expresses what the Church is. As Bonhoeffer, who 
bases his sociology of the Church rather exclusively on this 
category of brotherly love, puts it: “Love of the neighbour is 
man’s active assent to God’s will for the neighbour.”’ The basic 
relation in the Church can only be this triangle between God, 
man, and the neighbour. That is the reason why Bonhoeffer 
speaks of the Church as an unique social structure : the Christian 
community fulfils the will of God with all mankind in an inner- 
worldly, limited social structure. The work of Christ, to be kept 
alive, is actualized in human will, human proposals, and human 
needs ; a shortcoming in love excludes the Christian from his 
community (I John 3: 14; 4: 20). All that is contained in the 
Pauline term, “law of love’ : the work of Christ has to be kept 
alive, otherwise the Church will fade away: the sociological 
category of love represents a unique social relationship. If you 
say : this relationship can also be found outside the Church, I 
would answer: yes, indeed. The Church is wherever the work 
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of Christ is actualized in works of brotherly love, and we may 
not limit the work of God, which has no limits. However, we 
might ask whether the other expressions of the New Testament 
community here described are also to be found there. 


Time between the times 


The Christian community in the New Testament is orientated 
towards the future. This fact results in a unique social structure. 
There are social relations forming the Church, but they are 
essentially incomplete, driving forward towards a consumma- 
tion beyond history. They do not fit into any ideological frame- 
work. Once again, we see this in the Lord’s Supper. It was 
basically a meal of eschatological expectation. Jesus says, 
according to Luke (22: 18): “I shall not drink of the fruit of 
the vine until the kingdom of God comes.” Paul knows that 
this meal will be administered ‘‘until he comes” (I Cor. 11 : 26). 
And he knows also that the essential unity of the Church is 
anticipated by sharing this one bread and this one cup (I Cor. 
TOE eI7): 

This eschatological drive, the anticipation of the Kingdom to 
come, may also be drawn from other sayings about the Church, 
in particular from this one of Paul: “Our commonwealth is in 
heaven, and from it we await a Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ”’ 
(Phil. 3: 20). The Greek work here is folitewma, and it means 
something like belonging to a polis (city) which is ahead in the 
future, Burgerrecht, civil right in the heavenly polis to come. 
St. John says: “Beloved, we are God’s children now; it does 
not yet appear what we shall be” (I John 3: 2). There is a 
definite element of expectation, of drive towards the future, in 
the New Testament ecclesiology, which should also be kept in 
mind in a sociology of the Church. The time of the Church is to 
be qualified as a “‘mean time’’, between the times of Christ’s 
first and second coming. This mean time seems to be the time of 
permanent renewal of the Church, or what I have called the 
tension between “‘institution’”’ and ‘“‘event’’. The Church never 
arrives at its goal in history, but is driven towards its consumma- 
tion in the future — a future in which the ‘‘coming form of man”’ 
will be revealed once and for all. The structure of ‘‘institution”’ 
will always be broken up by the “‘event’’, in this ‘“‘time between 
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the times’’. And moreover, the Church in its very structure may 
exemplify to other social structures (e.g. the state) that mankind 
is “‘on the way’”’ towards a consummation beyond history. 

To sum up the way in which I see these main implications 
of the New Testament for a sociology of the Church: resting 
upon the fundamental tension of “institution” and ‘‘event’’, it 
is, in the words of Paul in I Cor. 13, a community of faith (in 
the two natures of the Church), a community of love (the law 
of Christ), and a community of hope (a prefiguration of the 
world to come). 


wi 


Now we must consider whether these implications may help 
us to define the place of the Church in modern society. I am, 
of course, confined more or less to a view of Western society 
of which I am a member. 


The meaning of “institution” 


First of all, we need to clarify further what the word “‘institu- 
tion’? means in the usage of sociological research. Simplifying 
the different meanings of the term (as pointed out, for instance, 
by Malinowski, Schelsky, Gehlen, and others) I would say that 
“institution” is the name given to any kind of natural and 
rationalized behaviour which has developed a certain continuity 
which tends to permanence and normalization of behaviour. 
Our culture may be called a web or synthesis of various institu- 
tions, for instance, marriage, state, economic exchange, and 
property, and also religious behaviour in the widest possible 
sense, tending towards some form of community life. The 
existence of such institutions relieves man of the permanent 
burden of deciding what he has to do. He becomes free by 
behaving within the framework of such institutions. He does 
not need to reassess the experiences of his life again and again, 
but finds himself with a certain style of living. However, he is 
challenged in his freedom to change these institutions, so that 
they may serve their functions and purposes in a changing 
society ; for instance, marriage has to serve as an adequate 
relationship between the sexes, the state has to regulate a proper 
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relationship between the governing and the governed, the 
institution of property must establish a proper relationship 
between man and material things. 


Interpretations of the Church 


Let us test this definition in the light of what we have said 
in the first part about the Church. We should, as a result of 
what we have said before, reject two misunderstandings of the 
Church. On the one hand, the Roman Catholic idea of a soczetas 
perfecta (a society perfect in its own structures) implies 
that the Church as a supra-historical type of society has an 
eternal structure, independent of other social structures and 
prefiguring them in the realm of the supernatural. Such a 
concept of the Church overlooks totally what we have called the 
dualism of “institution” and “‘event’’; it overlooks the very 
humanity of Christian love and the expectation of a perfect 
society in the Kingdom of God which is to come. 

However, the opposite view, that of an unstructured priest- 
hood of all believers, developed in Baptist, Quaker, and neo- 
Protestant thought of the late nineteenth century, and as held 
by Emil Brunner (The Misunderstanding of the Church), is 
equally unsatisfactory. Its main principle is the careful distinc- 
tion between the visible and the invisible Church, with only the 
latter considered to be the Church and the former considered 
to be part of secular society. It follows very easily from this 
that all the structures of secular society may invade the Church : 
for instance, romantic conservatism in the German churches of 
the nineteenth century, and middle-class patterns in the churches 
of our contemporary Western world. The Church loses its 
characteristic social structure and its missionary task in the 
world. 

The right way probably lies between these two misinter- 
pretations. On the one hand, we do not create the Church anew 
day by day ; we are born and educated in some church tradition, 
burdened with its historical traditions which cannot be thrown 
away. Ihe Church must always be taken as part of our political, 
cultural, and social history. I may call this the “Israelite aspect 
of the Church”. As a part of history, it educates us in Christian 
living and enables us to follow Christ in our lives. It is the Church 
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in the concrete sense. There must be a relative continuity ; 
the involvement in history cannot be avoided. Even in the 
New Testament period Jesus came as a Jew into the Jewish 
environment to fulfil the Jewish messianic hope. In the same 
way we must take the human — Israelite — nature of the 
Church as seriously as possible. Faith in Christ, the resurrected 
Lord, arises within this human nature. Such faith and its condi- 
tioning in human hope are inextricably linked with each other. 

However, we all know that this is only half of the story. 
Historical concreteness alone is not enough. The institution 
needs to be accepted in living faith, in trust in Christ Jesus, the 
risen Lord. The Church needs to be continually transformed 
into the one Body of Christ ; it needs to be reborn in our hearts 
day by day; the creeds, the liturgical traditions, the dogmas, 
and the historical patterns of church behaviour — our whole 
inheritance — needs to be accepted in the freedom of faith. 
Otherwise the traditions die; they become empty and mean- 
ingless. The history of our transformation and our acceptance 
makes the institution of the Church a /iving thing, transforms 
it day by day. Or as the German reformers put it, the ecclesza 
has to be an ecclesia semper reformanda. I may call this the 
“Christ aspect of the Church’. 


The Church as a soctal institution 


May we speak of the Church as a social institution ? Yes, if 
we keep in mind this definition : a social structure of relative 
continuity, open to new formation, open to the creative power 
of human freedom, or, to express it in a better way, open to 
God’s freedom through human repentance and rebirth. In our 
time we talk a lot about the overwhelming power of social 
institutions, forcing man continually to adjust himself to their 
deterministic laws, leaving him no freedom. Thinking about 
the Church as a social institution might teach us something 
about true institutionality : the Church is simply going to die if 
it survives only by its own deterministic laws. It is dead if the 
renewing force of God’s freedom through human freedom is not 
at work. The Church is always becoming what it is: the Body 
of Christ, under his Lordship always confessed in the free 
acceptance of faith. Being by becoming—becoming by acceptance 
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and participation : I think this indicates a sociological structure 
of church life which might be of essential importance for all sorts 
of institutionalized social life. Thus the Church may, in its 
very structure, become a “‘city set on a hill, which cannot be 
hid” (Matt. 5 : 14), a paradigm of social process in institutions. 


Ministry and community 


Another distinctive structure of the Church is the balance 
between individual and community ministry in its life. Two 
extremes of the ministry are known in our churches : roughly, 
the high church and the low church types. On the one hand, 
the ministry is set apart from the community, as in the Roman 
Catholic ordo sacramentalis ; on the other hand, the ministry is 
totally integrated in the community, as in the Quakers’ silent 
meeting. The New Testament condones neither. 

There must be a certain two-sided encounter — a correlative 
dialogue — between ministry and community. The work of God 
in Christ must be proclaimed and accepted. The Body and the 
Blood of Christ must be administered and received. As Christ 
and the Church cannot be identified, neither can the ministry 
and the community be identified. What the apostles, the 
episcopate, the priests, pastors, ministers, and also the teachers 
and Christian workers are doing — speaking and acting in the 
name of Jesus Christ — represents this work of God towards 
man in a very concrete sense. God’s mercy will be heard and 
felt in human voice and deed. And we can only speak of a 
Christian community when this happens: when at least two 
persons are present, one speaking and the other receiving. The 
acceptance of Christ, the proclamation of the forgiveness of sin, 
cannot take place in a silent meeting but must be spoken: 
“Thy sins are forgiven thee’’, ““Take and eat’’. 

However, we must add immediately: the minister speaks 
and acts “in the name of Christ’. He speaks (as some scholars 
have said) not in autonomous but in strictly heteronomous 
power. The Lordship of Christ never becomes the lordship of 
the ministry, but remains the Lordship of Christ. The ministry 
must be understood very strictly as a function of the word 
proclaimed. It has no meaning in itself, but the meaning is 
given to it by the special presence of the spirit. Therefore we 
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might better speak of the ministry of the word in a diversity of 
different functions and tasks : preaching and administering the 
sacraments, serving and teaching, governing the Church, and 
doing social work. All the people who are doing this have one 
task — proclaiming Christ the Lord — but they perform it in 
varying ways according to their gifts. 

Furthermore, the ministry cannot be isolated from the 
community. The responding, answering community must be 
there, and it must be active. We cannot reflect upon the word 
of God without considering it as a word addressed to man, 
calling for response in repentance and rebirth. This active role 
of the community has sometimes been overlooked, particularly 
in the Orthodox, Lutheran, and Anglican traditions, when they 
overemphasized the role of the minister or priest, proclaiming 
the word and administering the sacraments. The word must be 
understood, the sacraments are to be received. This correlation 
of challenge and response comes out most perfectly in the best 
of our liturgies. There is interaction of minister and community, 
directed in adoration to God, who gives the power to both of 
them. 

Here again is a social structure of the Church: the dual 
form of ministry and community. It is lost, if the ministry is 
either set apart or levelled out. The Church as an institution 
in society must always witness to this dual structure. This may 
be done in varying ways. In Africa, for instance, it may take 
over some elements of the tribal system, as the European 
churches took over elements of the Standesgesellschaft (society 
differentiated by social status). It will be the task of different 
church orders to provide an adequate expression of this correla- 
tion between ministry and community. However, we can only 
consider the Church as a social institution if this correlation is 
established in some way. 


Self-sanctification and self-secularization 


The Church is always mingled in the history of society, tied 
up in the social structures of its historical environment, often 
preserving in the contemporary world social structures of the 
past, showing some kind of “cultural lag”. Yet the Church has 
its very distinctive history within society again through two 
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misinterpretations of itself: by sanctifying or by secularizing 
itself. By self-sanctification I mean the attempt to form some 
distinctive Christian pattern of life: as in the Catholic Middle 
Ages, in the pietistic ecclesiola in ecclesia, as may happen in 
countries of rapid social change (for example in Africa, where the 
Church has to be kept distinct from society) and as under the 
Marxist régime (where the Church is forced to concentrate 
exclusively on the transcendent). In such a self-sanctifying 
Church the tendency is always to sanctify particular cultural 
patterns ; for example, in Africa many things are taken to be 
purely Christian which are really only European. The Church 
cannot proclaim its holiness: it is holy by carrying out the 
work of Christ. Self-sanctification generally leads to a kind of 
Christian ghetto. The Israelite form of the Church chokes out 
its renewal. 

The other danger is self-secularization : the task of evangeliza- 
tion and mission may lead to the “‘sale’’ of the Gospel. Its 
essential holiness is sacrificed to the world. The Church loses 
its distinctive place in the history of society to become part of this 
society itself. The best example of this danger is the Church 
having so tied itself to the structure of bourgeois society in the 
nineteenth century that it now seems unable to meet the needs 
of our contemporary world. It has fulfilled a great missionary 
task, penetrating the structures of society, setting up ethical 
goals — but it has exhausted itself in the task. So we find many 
secularized theologies and theological substructures in our 
contemporary world, but we ourselves are lacking in creative 
ideas with which to challenge the situation we are in. 

Both misinterpretations of the Church may be avoided if we 
try to keep in mind the Church as a distinctive social institution, 
as stated above. The Church becomes a self-sanctifying ghetto 
if it neglects the element of free acceptance or, in other words, 
the dimension of “‘event’’. On the other hand, it becomes 
secularized if it overlooks the element of its given, presupposed 
sanctity as the elected, new Israel, or in other words, the dimen- 
sion of “institution”. Acceptance and the call accepted — they 
belong together and cannot be separated. The call of God in 
Christ creates the essential, given holiness of the Church, which 
it cannot claim or provide for itself. The Church 7s holy since 
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it bears his name. It does not need to bother about its structural 
holiness. But the holiness given to the Church needs to be 
accepted by faith, love, and hope, by giving an example and a 
witness to the world of what the calling of the Church is. The 
ministry of reconciliation — or we may better say, from the 
Greek, the word of reconciliation — needs to be understood, 
interpreted, and explained; the life of Christ in the world needs 
to be lived out in the Church. 


The hidden centre of history 


The Church, in its distinctive institutionality, qualifies and 
interprets history in the light of its own history: the history 
of divine election, justification, and sanctification. The Church 
will prefigure the world’s destiny: to become the Temple of 
God and the Kingdom of Christ, his beloved Son. In this sense, 
Bonhoeffer made the provocative statement, “‘The history of 
the Church is the hidden centre of the history of the world”. 
This statement is not the testimony of hypocritical pride. It is 
a statement of utter humility: a confession of what is said in 
phase “17 ff. . 


“That Christ may dwell in your hearts through faith ; 
that you, being rooted and grounded in love, may have 
power to comprehend with all the saints what is the breadth 
and length and height and depth, and to know the love of 
Christ which surpasses knowledge, that you may be filled 
with all the fullness of God.” 


According to an early church tradition these verses point to the 
universal dimension of Christ’s cross: the breadth and length 
and height and depth. The cross of the Church is essentially the 
cross of society. The “‘passing form of man’’ in the Israelite 
structure of the Church is the passing form of all mankind. The 
resurrection of the Church points definitely towards the resur- 
rection of society. The “coming form of man” in the community 
structure of the Church will be the coming form of all mankind. 


The Meaning of Decision in Contemporary 
Social Structure * 


NORMAN BIRNBAUM 


Social science is not in any ultimate sense neutral. The 
objective ascertainment of facts, the collection of statistics, the 
analysis of data, these are reasonably neutral procedures on 
which most sociologists would agree. But when the facts are 
interpreted, philosophical and other influences shape the inter- 
pretation. The model of the natural sciences has for long 
obsessed many social scientists, but it is not an appropriate one. 
Rather, sociology exists in the tension between the search for 
objectivity and the values of the searcher ; let us acknowledge 
that tension and regard it as our duty to attempt to overcome it. 


Social influences on sociology 


The influences on sociology are not alone philosophical. They 
are social; accounts of social life are of too much interest to 
those in society to be unaffected by their values and interests. 
Consider the sociologist himself. With the decline in private 
incomes and independent journalistic activity, he has become a 
university official in an increasingly bureaucratized academic 
structure. The triviality and methodological preoccupation of 
so much sociology (especially but not exclusively in America) 
reflects the demands of academic etiquette and the university 
teacher’s entrapment in a system which denies him insight into 
the objects of his study. This is but a concrete example ; the 
influence of religious, national, class, and political groupings on 
accounts of the world which claim to be objective is obvious. 
Society honours the technical intelligence but is often distrust- 
ful of the critical one. We may say that our Western society, 
which places such a premium on instrumental intelligence in 
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technical operations, places a premium no less grand on stupidity 
when criticism and understanding of the social structure are 
concerned. Stupidity produces political conformity — and that 
is as indispensable to the system as the technical reliability of its 
engineers and machine tenders. We work against profound 
obstacles in attempting analysis and interpretation. 


The trrationality of reality and the rationality of analysis 


It has long been an assumption of some social scientists that 
the social world is understandable in terms of some simple 
rational conception of human behaviour and organization ; that 
when analysis, the workings of our minds in the social sciences, 
becomes rational enough it can penetrate the laws and inner 
structures of social process. But is this assumption tenable ? 
Rather, our social sciences seem to have foundered on the fact 
that reality, contemporary social reality, is not easily grasped 
by any simple, rational assumptions about human nature and 
social organization. Two generations after Freud first pro- 
mulgated the findings of his clinical work, some are still surprised 
to find that human beings appear to behave in ways opposed to 
their own best interests. Their own best interests, in fact, seem 
to lie in masochistic satisfactions as much as in hedonistic ones. 
Let us consider recent political events, the intervention by 
England and America in the Middle East. Designed ostensibly 
to save the sources of oil for Western Europe, it seems certain, if 
it continues, to cut them off. Rational calculation by Western 
political leaders seems to have led to irrational behaviour. That 
behaviour can only be understood if we conceive of these leaders 
as themselves prisoners of a system which systematically excludes 
total rationality from political and human decision. The social 
machine produces the decisions, and not those who appear to be 
in command of it. 


The alienation of modern man 


Let us consider human decision in the social structure. 
Human decision is individual decision, or decision by a con- 
certed group of individuals taking responsibility for their col- 
lective actions. To what extent can and do individuals decide 
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essential matters of private and public destiny in this society ? 
I wish to have recourse to a nineteenth-century concept, that 
of alienation, expounded by Hegel to describe a religious develop- 
ment, the separation of spirit from itself. Marx used it to des- 
cribe the general human condition on the labour market and in 
capitalist society as a whole. Man did not control the products 
of his work, nor its conditions, nor the social structures built up 
about the relations of production, which were really relations 
of subordination and superordination, of expropriation and 
exploitation. Originally alienated from the products of his work, 
he ended alienated from the true potentialities of his nature, a 
mere agonized shadow of what man could be. (This, Marx held, 
produced religion as a spiritual consolation.) What has happened 
since Marx wrote ? Gross exploitation on the labour market is 
no longer so conspicuous. The rising productivity of the entire 
productive apparatus and workers’ self-defence in the form of 
trade unions have altered these crude nineteenth-century con- 
ditions. But alienation, man’s separation from his true nature 
due to the social organization in which he lives, is still with us. 
It has taken on contemporary shapes unforeseen by Marx, and 
the modernization of the concept, the construction of con- 
temporary referents for it, is an urgent and immediate task of 
social science '. 


Standardized experience 


What are the contemporary forms of alienation ? The expe- 
rience of millions is standardized ; their very inner capacity for 
experience is reduced to externally dictated and formulae-like 
patterns. The economy of high consumption has shaped its 
consumers with an astonishing similarity of cast, and the choices 
enjoyed by human beings in a society seemingly so complex, so 
rich in possibilities for the development of human variety, are 
limited severely. One means for ensuring human alienation 
today (nobody wills it, perhaps, but it happens) is the mass 
media of circulation. Take a magazine like Woman in Great 
Britain, which circulates to millions. It offers recipes for all areas 
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of life, even moral directives, in the form of aesthetically worth- 
less fiction which contains characters with whom the readers can 
identify. It crudifies, makes things ‘‘genteel” and rather easy, 
moralizes, and does this without admitting that it is doing so. 
The readers of Woman cannot respond to the primary expe- 
riences of birth, life, death in their own way ; they are being 
deprived of their right to do so and of their very wish to interpret 
their own experience in their own way. In this most advanced 
of societies, millions of people live less spontaneously than the 
primitives on whom we occasionally waste our sympathy. 
Believing themselves free, their choices are not their own and 
the very framework in which they exercise choice hangs about 
their necks an invisible yoke from which they cannot escape — 
nor do they sense any wish to do so. 


The search for selfhood 


In fact, what has happened is the annihilation, in our society, 
of selfhood. Thus the search for selfhood takes on extreme forms, 
Angry Young Men in Britain, the so-called Beat Generation in 
America — forms of protest, in fact, but which are not accessible 
to most people and on which most look with self-righteous 
horror. Yet beneath it all there rages discontent, a feeling that 
all is far from well, a bitter frustration and despair. This pro- 
duces enormous amounts of aggression in the alienated human 
beings caught up in their daily routines, aggression which they 
discharge vicariously (as in sadistic films) or politically — in 
the neo-nationalist movements which have arisen in “‘enlightened”’ 
countries like Britain, or France, or America, in the search for 
domestic enemies, and the fusion of national sentiment against 
foreign enemies or colonial peoples. (The French and British 
workers do not appear to be deep opponents of colonialism ; in 
fact, they rather enjoy it.) Human beings in our society suffer, 
then, from unconscious humiliation. But these are not just 
vague psychological conditions ; they come from determinate 
social institutions, and it is these which we must now examine. 

It should be emphasized, again, that the present human 
condition cannot for one moment be understood apart from the 
close analysis of the social structures in which contemporary 
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humans must live. Alienation is a psychological experience 
because it is a social reality, and a philosophical problem because 
it is a historical one. I will turn now to the first of the encompass- 
ing systems in which we live, the system of production. 


A system that nobody controls 


You will recall that Marx one hundred years ago envisaged 
the future of capitalism in a fairly unequivocal manner: the 
rich would get richer, the poor poorer, the middle sections fused 
with the proletariat. In fact, that has not happened — the pro- 
ductive capacity of the economy in the Western European 
countries has (despite recurring and terrible depressions) 
increased, and the standard of living has risen as a result. The 
United States and the Western European countries today are 
dominated by a peculiar economic system, not the classical 
capitalism of Marx’s time. It is called, variously, welfare 
capitalism, the welfare state, modified capitalism. It is a system 
in which high levels of employment and production have been 
attained and in which the governmental control mechanisms 
are fiscal and indirect. (It is also one in which giant expenditures 
for war materials keep the thing going.) Nobody in Western 
Europe, much less America, proposes to change this system, 
not even the so-called socialist parties. (See Crosland’s book, 
The Future of Socialism, in which a British Labour Party thinker 
equates socialization and americanization.) The general con- 
viction seems to be that changes in the system would cost more, 
politically and economically, than they would be worth. But it 
is clear that nobody controls this system, that those who profit 
most from it are themselves unclear as to how long this rate of 
profit can last, and that the masses who enjoy their new pros- 
perity retain some residual doubts about its permanence. No 
really efficacious measures have been taken to make of the 
economic system an instrument for satisfying human wants ; 
rather, it is the system which tells us what we should want. The 
economic system is the prototype of the contemporary social 
machinery : a system that nobody controls. 

Concentrations of private property have developed to the 
point where the term private seems gratuitous in this system. 
The critical command posts are occupied by the managerial 
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bureaucrats who oversee vast hierarchical economic organiza- 
tions. It is they who decide on investment levels, discount rates, 
and the like. But their command, unparalleled within the sys- 
tem, is not command of the system. The managers themselves 
are expropriated, in the Marxist sense, and the separation of 
managers from owners is considerable. It is managerial careers 
to which ambitious young men today aspire. One cannot become 
a Rockefeller or a Krupp any more, but one can work for them 
at gratifyingly high levels of remuneration. We will later see 
that these managers interlock with other éztes in the political 
directorate of the system, or at least that they exercise rather 
more influence on Western parliamentary political systems than 
the simple view, ‘“‘one man, one vote’’, would lead us to suppose. 

I have said that the economic system, rather than satisfying 
our wants, creates them. It is, in fact, a sellers’ market, in which 
the sellers possess the means of psychological coercion (adver- 
tising, the manipulation of consumption standards, and the like) 
and thus can compel the buyers to present themselves as 
requested. Further, we may recall that in so far as human deci- 
sions do affect the system of production, it is not decision at 
random among those who live in the system, but decisions taken 
by those in command positions within it. 


Changes in the occupational structure 


There remains the critical question of the alterations that 
have taken place since 1900 in the occupational structure. 

The chief feature of these I see in the rise of the white- 
collar masses, that amorphous group not in élite positions — they 
do not constitute an ézte — but occupying critical control, 
service, and technical positions above the production machinery 
itself. Entering into this class, or rising to a higher position 
within it, seems to be the thing that most people desire. This 
results in the modern premium on education. Education in this 
sense does not mean knowledge; it means technique. These 
white-collar masses, no less than the workers, are, in the techni- 
cal sense, expropriated. They work in large-scale organizations, 
their perspectives are hierarchically organized, and they enjoy 
no more autonomy than the industrial workers themselves. 
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Finally there are the industrial workers, about whom, in the 
last fifty years, a good deal of nonsense has been written and 
said. The most important fact which needs explanation here is 
the apparent absence of revolutionary potential, or shall I say 
present revolutionary impulses, among the workers in Western 
Europe. The style of life of these workers is increasingly being 
equated with and assimilated in the style of life of the lower 
reaches at least of the white-collar masses. Yet there is still an 
utter difference between work at the machine and work at a 
desk, a difference which no similarity in leisure-time pattern 
can alter. 


The new power élites 


Now let me turn to the relationships of power, of politics. 
The scope of this paper — modern Western society — refers, of 
course, to Western Europe and the United States. I exclude, 
for reasons which I think you will appreciate, the Iberian 
Peninsula. I refer to countries which are formal parliamentary 
democracies, in which civil liberties are enjoyed, though it is a 
striking fact that in most of them civil liberties are not used. They 
are not used, in the sense of the development of an authentic 
opposition. They are countries whose political institutions are 
widely held to represent the success of, roughly speaking, liberal 
politics. 

If anybody took these myths seriously, I trust that recent 
events in France will have constituted at least a partial disabuse- 
ment. We could explain the failure of the Fourth Republic as 
a regrettable accident, having nothing to tell us about parlia- 
mentary democratic systems as a whole. Of course, the French 
situation and the French crisis are, in my view, as much a feature, 
as much a structural result of Western parliamentary democracy 
as the Hungarian crisis of the Stalinist bloc. Our countries are 
not controlled by parliament, nor yet by public opinion. 
Instead, both parliament and public opinion so-called, are 
manipulated by the new power élites. I take the term power 
élite from a book by a professor of sociology in Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, C. W. Mills, whom I believe to be the 
American sociologist with the most to say about contemporary 
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American society. The Western societies do not feature opposi- 
tions. The British Labour Party has not recently constituted 
an opposition, although when one contrasts political divisions 
in Great Britain with those inthe United States, it appears that 
Britain is on the brink of civil war. 

Who are the political éites and with whom resides their 
power ? The new power éites are constituted by a fusion of 
managerial bureaucrats in the economy, military leaders, and 
political directors. The critical decisions they make, the deci- 
sion in 1945 to drop an atom bomb on an already defeated 
nation, the decision last week to intervene in the Lebanese civil 
war, the decisions of war and peace, are decisions which in the 
nature of the case are taken by small groups of men remote from 
public control. It will be objected that this is a technical feature 
of the necessity for quick decisions in a time of crisis and that in 
the long run an educated and democratic public opinion sets 
the limits for these decisions. My answer to this is, one more 
decision like the Lebanese one and there will be no more long 
run. It seems to me a fairly convincing answer, but if you wish 
another one, it is, of course, that public opinion is in the control 
of the mass media of communication shaped by the power élites 
themselves. In these countries, the mass media are either very 
big business, or, like the BBC in Great Britain or the RDF in 
France, they are directly responsible to élite pressures. Mean- 
while, public attention focusses on the conflicts of parliamentary 
democracy. In Germany there is a special technique involving 
giving Bills three readings, even though the decision has already 
been made before the first one takes place in the Bundestag, as 
everybody knows. I have also called this sham conflict. Mean- 
while, behind the scenes so-called pressure groups, special interest 
groups, make their influence felt on the legislative and in the 
administrative process. I conclude, therefore, that we are living 
in an era of mass political impotence, and that the sources of this 
mass political impotence are to be found in the organization of 
power, limited or blocked access to that information which could 
render an electorate truly in a position to decide on its fate. And 
the style of life lived by both the white-collar masses and the 
workers induces in them conceptions, or an ideology, which rein- 
force their very subjugation. All political systems feature myths. 
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Up to about five or ten years ago, it was possible to defend 
Western Europe against Stalinism on the very plausible grounds 
that a system based on myth was preferable to a system based 
on lies. I would suggest that the balance is now altering and 
that, despite savage events like the execution of Nagy, if the 
processes of de-stalinization continue, the Eastern countries will 
move towards myth while the Western countries move past them 
towards the territory of the lie. And I think recent events have 
provided absolute confirmation of that, for instance, the pre- 
posterous story of the plot against King Hussein which was used 
to justify the British adventure in the Middle East. 


Mass culture and engineered consent 


Let me now go on to some of the general social conflicts. What 
of these contemporary economic and power relations ? The first 
is that people live, in whatever section of society they may be 
stationed, in the culture required of them, and its quality is that 
of mass culture, with its standardization of forms and of inner 
experience. Most Europeans feel that this is something that is 
particularly true of the United States and only to a much lesser 
extent of the older countries and cultures. Let me point out that 
all the mass cultural words recently introduced into the French 
language, the language of Racine and of others, all these words 
are English, indeed American, derivatives : week-end, camping, 
sport, stars, etc. So we face a paradox in Western Europe in 
that, although great masses of the population move towards 
equality of culture, they are increasingly subjected to a political 
directorate which escapes responsibility because it is difficult to 
locate and even more difficult to blame. Among the reasons that 
it is so difficult to blame is that it has succeeded, in the American 
phrase, in engineering consent. By controlling the conditions of 
discussion and of the examination of policies, it can obtain 
approval or compliance with any policies it chooses to impose 
upon the populace. Meanwhile, however, and this is a political 
fact of the highest importance, the energies of the population are 
elsewhere. They are in the private sphere. They are concerned, 
many of them, at least in the white-collar masses, with increasing 
their social status. Now class differences continue in modern 
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society, but they are overlaid, covered up, by status differences. 
And it is status differences, differences of prestige and of style, 
which occupy popular attention. Many people are concerned 
with the change in their style of life, with the betterment of their 
situation. They are concerned with the changes within the given 
hierarchical framework and not with the changes in that hierarchy 
itself. 

What about the new emergence of nationalism and the unau- 
thentic community ? You will recall that earlier I spoke of 
popular support for colonialist policy. It is well known that 
nothing so unites a community as the chance to discharge 
aggression against an external object. I would suggest that the 
re-emergence of a virulent nationalism in Western Europe, in 
France particularly, which we had always thought of as the most 
universalistic of countries, is connected with the need to create 
a community out of the disintegration of authentic community 
life in these societies. The new American nationalism, whose 
authentic spokesman was Senator McCarthy, who is now regret- 
tably deceased but who I think may be followed by far worse 
types, has similar roots. In the meantime, however, something 
else, something perhaps healthier, appears to have happened in 
Western Europe and in the United States — the revival of 
family life. But this is a retreat to the private sphere. I should 
suggest that the pursuit of private pleasures, even the revival of 
family life, perhaps desirable in itself, is a retreat for ordinary 
men and women from their overwhelming problems which they 
are unable to solve, namely, the control of their political destiny. 
It is a reaction to the fact that they are in some measure conscious 
that the decision on life and death is not theirs. 


* 
* * 


Let me conclude then. The topic of this paper was ““The Mean- 
ing of Decision in Contemporary Social Structure’. I think I 
have been able to show that for ordinary men and women the 
effective range of decision in social life is exceedingly limited, 
and this not alone in larger political matters, but also in terms 
of ordinary job operations. The point is that in all our spheres of 
occupational life we are bound by rules which reduce the role of 
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autonomous personal decision with respect to other persons. 
Meanwhile, and this is the second point, most human beings do 
not have the intellectual resources to envisage their situation. 
The standardization of experience of which I have spoken as a 
product of mass culture entails also a standardization of ideas, 
a machine-made ideology. Complex and complicated social 
issues are reduced to slogans, slogans which are generally false, 
since there can be a sense, I suppose, in which slogans are true. 
So we suffer not alone from falsification but from crudification 
of the falsities imposed on us. 


An Introduction to the Work of Camus 


JEAN-CLAUDE MATHIEU 


This article 1s based on a presentation during the Theological 
Students’ Course. In each of these Courses, which are centred on 
a matin theme, there is a secondary one aimed at giving participants 
an opportunity to explore some aspect of contemporary intellectual 
and cultural Irfe. 


“T heard in myself an almost forgotten sound as though my 
heart after being still for a long time had begun to beat again.”’! 
Happiness has no words. For a writer in the tradition of Stendhal 
and Gide, the most violent happinesses are expressed in the most 
anodyne phrases — Camus, returning to Tipasa, lives over again 
in that dazzling light the happy days of his youth. A life fritters 
itself away in tentative efforts; and amidst these gropings a 
phrase like this marks the fragile moment of equilibrium when a 
man, supported by his work, stops to contemplate the curve he 
has traced. He walks, in his Return to T1pasa, towards the land 
of happiness which he has kept at the centre of his memory. 

At the heart of Camus’s work there is a climate. The same 
arid landscape has fed him, gorged with light, saturated with 
the strong smell of wormwood, the monotonous dialogue of 
rocks, sea, and sun. What came first in his life has become, as 
it often does, central in his work. Paradoxically, the effort of 
the moralist draws its strength from a lyrical truth. The waves 
of poetry which unfurl in book after book are the endlessly 
reflected picture of ‘‘the invincible summer’’. The cosmic calm 
which ends Meursault’s monologue, the sunny shores reflected 


1 “Retour a Tipasa’ in L’Eté, p. 155. The references are to the French 
edition: Gallimard (N.R.F.), with the exception of La Peste, where they refer 
to the ‘‘Le Livre de Poche’”’ series. (The following English translations, and 
possibly others, are available, published by Hamish Hamilton : The Outsider, 
The Myth of Sisyphus, The Rebel, The Fall, Exile and the Kingdom, The Plague.) 
Note by translator. 
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in Martha’s eyes, the fugitive and overwhelming peace of the 
Roman hills poised in the night, as recalled by Scipio and 
Caligula, the Cadiz summer heavy with fruit, made famous by 
the chorus in L’Etat de Siége (a distant echo of the glory of 
Attica sung by the old men of Colonus), all these landscapes 
speak of the same harmony of man with the world, the same 
assent, the same “kingdom”. Afterwards will come the “no” 
of rebellion ; but first comes the “‘yes”’ of the happiness which 
gives to rebellion its strength and its justification : “I understood 
that at the heart of my rebellion an assent lay dormant.” ' 


The love of living and the despatr of living 


“We recognize it the moment we experience it.”? In the 
first works of Camus knowledge is inseparable from intense 
enjoyment. So L’Envers et l’Endrott and Noces are the collection 
of the moments of intense enjoyment in which a man discovers 
and rediscovers the world. In these privileged moments life 
reveals itself, the object becomes a symbol : ‘A woman dancing 
without thinking, a bottle on a table, seen from behind a curtain: 
every picture becomes a symbol. The whole of life seems to be 
reflected in it, inasmuch as it sums up our life at this moment.” 3 
If nature, according to Camus, gives lessons, if the sun never 
ceases to teach, the sea to bear witness, it is due to the often 
irritating prepossession of the moralist, who only allows us to be 
intoxicated because it is significant. 

All the signs in L’Envers et l’Endroit converge on the same 
reality : the achievement of the age of manhood. “The child 
has done his lessons... he is now a man. Is not that what 
counts ? Indeed we are forced to believe otherwise, since to do 
one’s lessons and embrace one’s manhood leads only to old 
age.’ + Manhood is the time when we discover that growing 
old follows growing up like a shadow. We see images of the 
old, the sick, the dying, and anguish is aroused. The disturbance 
felt at the sight of suffering and of bodies growing old will echo 


wewDeserigan Noces, p. 92s 

“L’Eté @ Alger” in Noces, p. 44. 

“Amour de Vivre’ in L’Envers et l'Endroit, p. 109. 
“Entre Out et Non” in L’Envers et l’Endroit, p. 66. 
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henceforth through his work and will be the shadow which gives 
more pathos to his exaltation of the light of the world. Man, 
torn between his need of happiness and the consciousness of its 
contingency, is recalled to anguish by every sensation: “the 
odour of cucumbers in vinegar, whose sharp and poignant smell 
revived my anguish” ?. An unknown man dead in a hotel room 
in Prague, the vaults in the sunshine, the iron railings in a 
cemetery haunt Camus. He will never again be free of this 
perception of annihilation. “I kept deep within myself the 
numbness of those who have looked too often into a crevasse.”’ 2 
The discovery of destructive duration throws him into the 
momentary exaltation which will bring him healing: “I was 
like a convalescent... a light was now dawning: I was ready 
for happiness.” 3 Suffering and anguish exasperated his presence 
in the world ; like one emerging from an illness, he will give 
everything its full meaning: ‘‘When we feel that we are sick 
of soul, we attribute to every being, every object its value as 
a miracle.” 4 

Because he has felt himself slipping towards annihilation, 
Camus makes violent efforts to bring all his existence into the 
present moment. Bitterness gives a sharp lucidity and exaggera- 
tion to his desire to enjoy the world: ‘‘Therein was all my love 
of living: a silent passion for all that was perhaps going to 
escape me; a bitterness beneath a flame.’ 5 Death and light, 
despair and love, Camus’s first experience is double ; and hence- 
forth he will always say that he wants to hold the right and the 
wrong sides of this truth together, not choose between the 
suffering of men and the contemplation of the world, between 
the “humiliated” and beauty. “High courage is still to keep the 
eyes open upon light as upon death. Moreover, how can we 
express this link which leads from this devouring love of life to 
this secret despair.” © With all his strength he clings to the 
world, tries to melt into it: “I shall never get close enough to 
the world.’’7 He opens himself to the world so that the world 


t “Te Mort dans l Ame” in L’Envers et l’ Endroit, p. 89. 

2 [bid., p. 94. — 3 Ibid., p. 95. 

4 “L’ Amour de Vivre’ in L’Envers et l Endroit, p. 109. 

5 “L’Envers et ’ Endroit” in L’Envers et ? Endrott, p. 112. 
6 Ibid., p. 125. — 7 “‘Noces & Tipasa’’ in Noces, p. 18. 
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can penetrate into him: “I filled myself with an adoring life.” * 
“.. to let their perfume get right inside my body.’’ Caught 
between the absence of God and time which destroys him, he 
makes the world into a divinity : “‘an intellect without a god to 
fulfil it seeks a god who will disown it” ?. 

Perfumes, odours, noises, light, all mingle their ardours until 
the life of the landscape is motionless in an immense vibration. 
In this landscape of excesses extremes meet, vibration and 
immobility, light and darkness, sounds and silence. The multiple 
vibrations annihilate each other in an absolute immobility, the 
intensely diffused light reveals only a black sun, noises build up 
a heavy silence : “‘the calls of the birds, the muffled sound of the 
three-holed flute, a trampling of goats, confused sounds coming 
from the sky, as many noises as built up the silence and the 
desolation of these places’ 3. This space is at once living and 
dead, full and empty. Living, man yields the life of his body, 
his breath, the rhythm of his blood to the rhythms of the uni- 
verse : ‘“‘the beats of the blood join the violent pulsations of the 
two o'clock sun’’*. Dead, he lets solitude, annihilation, the 
hostile inhumanity of stone trickle away. The universe is 
indifferent and man finds in himself the same indifference. The 
temptation of noon is sleep, the choice of an inorganic death. 
The rock teaches a lesson of indifference, the same that Camus 
also read on the ardent and insensitive faces painted by Giotto 
and by Piero della Francesca, the lesson of detachment. “By 
the exercise of indifference and of insensitiveness, a face may 
achieve the inorganic grandeur of a landscape.’’s In this detach- 
ment from oneself one may become a stone among stones. 
Strange petrification of a man: “So long rubbed by the wind, 
shaken for more than an hour, made stupid by resistance, I was 
losing consciousness of the design traced by my body. Like the 
pebble polished by the tides, I was polished by the wind, worn 
down to my soul. And its fugitive embrace gave me, a stone 


among stones, the solitude of a pillar or of an olive tree in the 
summer sky.’ © 


t [bid., p. 19. — 7? “Le Désert’’ in Noces, p-1o5: 
3 “Le Vent a Djemila”’ in Noces, p. 29. 
; “L'Eté a Alger” in Noces, p. 61, — 5 ‘“‘Le Désert” in Noces, p. 75. 
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So even this North African landscape which he loves shows 
a profound indifference to man, a primitive inhumanity. The 
landscape also gives the feeling of nothingness. “It was not 
thanksgivings which came to my lips, but this Nada which 
could only have been born in landscapes overpowered by the 
sun. There is no love of living where there is no despair of 
living.” ? 


The absurd 


The inhumanity of the world, destructive time, the destiny 
of man as being condemned to death, these are the experiences 
which cause the sense of the absurd to take the central place in 
the works which constitute the second stage of Camus’s thinking. 
Caligula, L’Etranger, Le Mythe de Sisyphe, Le Malentendu, are 
all impregnated with the sense of the absurd, with the observa- 
tion that life has no meaning. 

Le Mythe de Sisyphe systematizes this analysis of the sense 
of the absurd. Time checks the desire for eternity, the bulkiness 
of the universe checks the wish for unity. It is not consciousness 
which is absurd, nor the universe, but the divorce between 
consciousness and the universe, the fracture. An ethical system 
based on belief in the absurd will have two great principles: 
the unimportance of actions, and the replacement of the quality 
of experiences by their quantity. “On the one hand the absurd 
teaches that all experiences are equally unimportant, and on 
the other it urges the greatest number of experiments.” ? Thus 
the awareness of the absurd opens the way to a monotonous, 
lucid life, that of Sisyphus and of Meursault, the hero of the 
fresh start and of clear-sightedness. 

L’Etranger is remembered as a long monotonous monologue 
in which the sentences neither interlock nor link together. Every 
sentence begins again on its own without depending on the 
previous one, without any connection except that it comes next 
on the page. It is a triumph of disconnected writing, an expres- 
sion of disconnected time. Hence the impression of a novel 
which makes no progress, which marks time, although something 


1 “Amour de Vivre’ in L’Envers et l’Endrott, p. 113. 
2 Le Mythe de Sisyphe, p. 86. 
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in fact does happen. One of the reasons for this monotony is the 
recurrence of identical formulae, of words with no impact which 
give the book its monochrome effect. The action is of no impor- 
tance — or almost. What matters are the phrases which come 
again and again to Meursault’s lips: “I don’t know”, “it is all 
the same to me’, “‘it’s not my fault”. In these three colourless 
expressions is hidden all the power of the novel. 

Meursault is the man who doesn’t know. He is neither 
conscious of events nor of himself. In the first part he is shown 
all the time as a man half asleep, stupefied by the sun, and 
always on the edge of total unconsciousness. He never has a 
clear perception of the events, the people, or the objects around 
him ; he lives in a sort of everyday unreality ; Camus carefully 
deadens the force of his perceptions when he makes Meursault 
say, ‘It seemed to me’’, these persons “‘seemed’’, etc. “I didn’t 
hear them and I found it hard to believe that they were real.”’ * 
Meursault lives in a waking dream, and behaves like a som- 
nambulist. There is only a void where consciousness should be: 
“T felt that I was quite empty and I had a slight headache”’ ? ; 
that is why events are not joined together by any causality, why 
everything files past the eyes without there being any synthesis 
by the consciousness. In the absence of consciousness the 
incoherence of the universe responds. Camus paints the 
universe as absurd, because it is a universe without a spectator, 
on show. Hence this sort of objective art which is content to 
say “‘there is’, “there used to be’, to name the crude objects 
without relating them. Hence also the absence of connection 
between the sentences, or the presence of additive conjunctions 
(then, and afterwards) without any subordination of one sen- 
tence to the other. Camus’s art consists in this, that while 
making Meursault say “‘I’’, he never gives him a word to 
utter which couldn’t be spoken by an “‘it’”’. Meursault in the 
first person always speaks like a third person. 

There is no synthesis in Meursault’s perception, nor is there 
any recapitulation in his memory. The “I don’t know’ is 
interchangeable with ‘‘I do not see’’ and “‘I do not remember”. 
Note the distance of the narrator from what is narrated. Meur- 


t L’Etranger, p. 18. — 2? Ibid., p. 71. 
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sault recounts a recent past, a past wherein events are not 
organized by the memory so as to constitute a world of recollec- 
tion, but where they drop into insignificance. This past near 
to the present has not built itself into a memory: “I no longer 
remember anything”, repeats Meursault. The parallel in conduct 
of this lack of awareness is a moral system of indifference. “That 
is all the same to me’’, says Meursault. The death of his mother, 
the love-making, the murder, the sentence, everything is on the 
same level. When Maria proposes that he should marry her, he 
says that it is of no importance, that it’s all the same to him. 
To kill or not to kill, what does it matter ? “I thought at this 
moment that one could either shoot or not shoot.’”’! “To stay 
here or to go, it all came to the same thing.”’? His life seems 
ordinary, monotonous, because he does not acknowledge as his 
own the actions he performs, because he is not personally 
engaged in any of them. 

Meursault doesn’t count in what happens. He is not respon- 
sible for his actions, he is not worried by events ; he protects his 
innocence, or his irresponsibility ; “it’s not my fault’. He 
cannot have any regrets because he is a man who pleads “Not 
guilty’. 

In sum, a representative of the sense of the absurd; but 
that is not all. Near the beginning of the second part there is 
a little phrase which is like the click of a trigger, the start of a 
movement: “... from that day on I felt that I was at home 
in my cell and that my life stopped there.’’3 What stops is 
only his former life, and what begins is the discovery of his 
condition as a man in seclusion. All the force of the second 
part of L’Etranger comes from the superimposing of two move- 
ments which go in opposite directions: on the one hand the 
movement of a tightening calamity, the calamity of death (“‘if 
one is dying anyway, it doesn’t matter how and when one dies, 
that was obvious’’) +, symbolized by the trial before the tribunal ; 
on the other hand the movement in which Meursault takes back 
into his reckoning the life which he had led hitherto — Meursault 
becomes aware and remembers; and this movement from 
innocence to consciousness proceeds to the final state of peace. 


2 Ibid., p. 84. — 2 Ibid. — 3 Ibid., p. 104. — 4 Ibid., p. 160. 
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The curve of the lives of Sisyphus and of Meursault is exactly the 
same, and Camus, painting Sisyphus, finds phrases which fit in 
with the life of Meursault : “At this subtle moment when man 
goes back over his life, Sisyphus, returning to his rock, contem- 
plates this sequence of disconnected acts which becomes his 
destiny, created by him, united under the survey of his memory 
and soon sealed by his death.” ! 

Meursault ratifies the life that he has led and protests his 
innocence. He is not guilty before men nor before God. He 
knows that the man who is judged has no connection with 
himself ; he never recognizes himself in the portrait drawn by 
the tribunal ; and faced with the notification of his sin by the 
chaplain he affirms his innocence and his lack of remorse. 
Meursault knows himself to be justified: “I had been right, I 
was still right, and I had always been right... it was as though 
I had been waiting all the time for this minute and this little 
dawn when I should be justified.” ? L’Etranger is not only the 
picture of the sense of the absurd ; it is also the picture of a 
hero living, by the standards of the absurd, an exemplary life. 
Meursault lived in a non-conforming manner and he knows that 
happiness was really this enjoyment of the moment. “I felt 
that I had been happy, that I still was.’ 3 


The false solutions 


The discovery of the absurd may lead to movements of 
flight. To escape from the absurd is to suppress one of the two 
terms : consciousness or the universe. At the same time as he 
shows the exemplary life of a man living in harmony with the 
absurd, Camus denounces the routes of escape, the false exits 
from the absurd. 

The first escape is suicide, that is, the suppression of con- 
sciousness. It is natural that starting from the absurd the 
question of suicide should arise. I am contingent, I cannot put 
myself here myself ; the only absolute act of which I am capable 
is to suppress myself. All the other questions are only relative. 
Camus tries in Le Mythe de Sisyphe to show that there is no 


1 Le Mythe de Sisyphe, p. 168. 
> L'’Etvanger, p. 169. — 3 Ibid., p. 172. 
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necessary link between the absurd and suicide. To say that life 
has no meaning is not the same as to say that life is not worth 
living. On the other hand, “life will be all the better lived for 
having no meaning’’’. Suicide is a way of liberating oneself 
from the absurd, whereas “‘to live is to make the absurd live’”’ 2. 

The second type of escape is the one which consists in 
suppressing the other term: the universe. Caligula recognized 
the absurd, but he wants to escape from it, he wants ‘“‘the 
moon’, he wants the impossible. Caligula wants to escape from 
the absurd by suppressing the universe, or at least that part of 
the universe which comes into the range of his consciousness. 
Caligula the Emperor has absolute power: he massacres. It is 
not sadism nor cruelty which makes him kill, but system. His 
rage is a logical rage. Murder is the absurd attempt to escape 
the absurd. But this logic ends in failure. “‘To kill is not the 
solution.” 3 “I have not taken the right way’’, said Caligula to 
his mirror. “I achieve nothing. My liberty is not the right 
one.’ + The check is that there still remains his own image in 
the mirror to destroy; breaking the glass he kills himself, 
defeated... Now the murderers may come... 

There is still another way to elude the absurd, that is, to 
explain it by integrating it with an absolute. Camus gets as far 
as refusing any global meaning in history, as well as every 
religion as long as it integrates evil. At the time of writing Le 
Mythe de Sisyphe he is criticizing Kierkegaard for making the 
leap from the absurd to hope; at the time of La Peste he is 
criticizing Father Paneloux for explaining evil, the plague, in 
his first sermon, as a punishment for sin. Evil for Camus 
remains a scandal which cannot be dissolved in a system of 
explanation. Camus dismisses God and history on equal terms, 
and only seeks to live in the absurd, in the relative. 


Evil and rebellion 


There is a real continuity in his work. The absurd was 
already present everywhere in Noces, before being the centre of 
L’Etranger and Le Mythe de Sisyphe. In the same way Le Mythe 


t Te Mythe de Sisyphe, p. 76. — 2 Ibid. 
3 Caligula, IV, 10, p. 213. — 4 Lbid., IV, 11, p. 214. 
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already speaks of rebellion, and Noces finished up with it: 
‘How to consecrate the harmony of love and rebellion ?’’* But 
it is only with La Peste and L’Homme Révolté that Camus defines 
this idea of rebellion and develops all that was implied in it. As 
meditation on evil invades his work, the ethics of rebellion, 
which is connected with it, becomes more precise. 

“In the experience of the absurd, suffering is individual. 
With the movement of revolt it is aware of being collective.”’ ? 
La Peste is a book centred not on a man but on a community. 
These men are all involved in the same situation, all in imminent 
danger of death. To present this situation of men condemned 
to death Camus has recourse to myth: the epidemic of plague. 
The result of using the myth is that events and human actions 
are not scattered about in time. This threat of death sheds a 
light upon them, they take on a meaning, they shape a destiny. 
Meursault’s actions were of no significance ; here the myth gives 
meaning to men’s actions. 

The town of Oran has closed its gates, infected by an epidemic 
of plague. This picture of a closed world, expecting nothing from 
anyone but itself, is typical of modern sensibility. Men are 
cornered, caught in the bag. It is a theme of exile, born of 
the death of God. But this metaphysical echo must not make 
us forget the date of the book: 1947. At this epoch was 
created in France the adjective concentrationnaire. Camus’s 
book is contemporary with a complete literature on the subject 
of deportees returning from the concentration camps. David 
Rousset is writing Les Jours de Notre Mort, Robert Anselme 
L’Espéce Humaine ; Jean Cayrol is publishing his first novels 
and, in his poetry, he transfigures his experience as a deportee 
returning to life by using the image of Lazarus raised from the 
dead. 

The sentence from Daniel Defoe which Camus has used as 
an inscription for his book suggests that the book can be under- 
stood at several levels: “It is as reasonable to represent one 
kind of imprisonment by another, as it is to represent anything 
that really exists by that which exists not.” 3 What is the 


1 “Le Désert’’, in Noces, p. 92. — % L’Homme Révolté, p. 36. 
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plague ? First of all, it is an epidemic. Camus writes a strictly 
clinical description of it, noticing the appearance of the rats, 
the symptoms of the disease, the course it takes, the rhythm of 
contagion. The plague is described objectively. At the end of 
the book we learn that it was written by Rieux, a fact which 
doubly justifies this objectivity ; he is a doctor, capable of 
writing a scientific account of the epidemic; he is a man for 
whom fighting the scourge involves describing it without any 
high-flown language. To describe evil with accuracy is the first 
step towards curbing it. This concern for objectivity leaves 
aside tragedy and epic, and only leaves scope for the narrative. 

To cure it we must see the plague only as what it is, a 
mediocre scourge. “No, the real plague had nothing in common 
with the grandiose imaginings that had haunted Rieux’s mind 
at its outbreak. It was, above all, a shrewd, unflagging adver- 
sary ; a skilled organizer, doing his work thoroughly and well. 
That, it may be said in passing, is why, so as not to play false 
to the facts, and, still more, so as not to play false to himself, 
the narrator has aimed at objectivity.” ' 

La Peste is also the description of war-time. Camus, coming 
out of the Resistance, is thinking as he writes La Peste of man’s 
fight against that historical form of evil that was Nazism. 
Camus realized himself that “La Peste obviously contains the 
struggle of the European resistance against Nazism.’’? Lastly 
La Peste is a myth which sums up all forms of evil in a particular 
picture of evil. Camus writing the exact story of the battle 
against an epidemic of plague is quite evidently drawing a 
picture of the human condition in the fight against evil. 

How is evil described ? Evil is arbitrary. This arbitrariness 
stands out like a scandal in the suffering and death of children. 
This image of the death of children is everywhere present in 
Camus’s work ; Kaliyev, in Les Justes, refuses to throw the bomb 
into the Archduke’s carriage on account of the children, and 
Clemence in La Chute recalls the massacre of the Holy Innocents. 
Here the pathetic scene of the death of Othon’s son marks the 
scandal. ‘Ah! he at least was innocent, you know quite well !”’ 3 
said Rieux to Father Paneloux ; and he adds, ‘‘Until my dying 
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day I shall refuse to love a scheme of things in which children 
are put to torture.””* And the death of Tarrou, just when the 
plague is stamped out, is another sign of this arbitrariness. Evil 
also is fatal. It is an invincible pressure against which man can 
do very little. The rock of Sisyphus falls down the hill again 
every time, and every time Sisyphus starts again. The plague 
also is an eternal beginning afresh; this is the form of its fatality, 
as the last sentence reminds us : ‘“He knew what those jubilant 
crowds did not know but could have learned from books : that 
the plague bacillus never dies or disappears for good ; that it 
can lie dormant for years and years in furniture and linen- 
chests ; that it bides its time in bedrooms, cellars, trunks and 
bookshelves ; and that perhaps the day would come when, for 
the bane and the enlightening of men, it roused up its rats again 
and sent them forth to die in a happy city.’”’? In face of an evil 
which ever begins afresh, virtue lies in perseverance, as wrote 
Sisyphus. Finally evil is external to man. It is not in his heart, 
it is a disease which attains him through contagion. Men are 
not creators of disease, it is the rats which carry the bacillus. 
Evil is what man runs into. 

The scourge reveals the true nature of men. The novel does 
not paint characters, but men who react differently in the same 
fundamental situation. The back-cloth: the mass of inhabitants. 
Fear breaks habits, makes them become aware of the emptiness 
of life. The reaction of the masses is described in its broad 
movements: first of all the terror and superstition which 
accompany it; then the diversion, the attempt to forget the 
scourge ; finally the settling down into a gloomy despair: ‘Doctor 
Rieux thought that this was the real misfortune, and that the 
habit of despair is worse than despair itself.” 3 In short, people 
like that are submerged by the epidemic, not aware of it in any 
exact sense. And among the rest there are some who get used 
to the plague and some who fight it. The former, the accomplices, 
Camus portrays with a cold view: the administration, which 
wants to hide the disease, pasting up the notices in the most 
discreet places, or getting lost in sterile discussions about the 
honours to be given to prison-warders who fall victim to the 
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plague, business men who take advantage of the plague, jour- 
nalists taking the statistics and becoming prophetic, speculators 
persuading people that wine or raincoats give protection from 
the plague. The others, those who fight, are in the foreground 
of the book. They have come into the battle by different ways. 
Rambert, the journalist caught in Oran by accident, whose 
evolution is contained in the two sentences: ‘I don’t belong 
here’ * and “I know that I belong here whether I want it or 
not” *. Rambert wants happiness at any price and in the end 
the plague teaches him that “it may be shameful to be happy 
by oneself” 3. Grand, the clerk in the mayor’s office, with the 
very ordinary opinions, is drawn into the fight against plague 
through his good nature. He has a secret which gives a meaning 
to his gloomy life: this derisory activity, of always beginning 
the same expression with astonishment, has kept love from 
drying up in him. Father Paneloux has had a shock : the death 
of the Othon boy. Before this death he saw the plague as a 
divine punishment, a purifying plague. Afterwards he sees the 
death of an innocent child as a scandal and says that in the 
presence of this scandal there is no other answer but faith in 
God. Tarrou knows that he is plague-stricken and has decided 
that he will never again consent to a single murder: “All I 
maintain is that on this earth there are pestilences and there 
are victims, and it’s up to us, so far as possible, not to join 
forces with the pestilences.”4 Tarrou in the name of non- 
violence has agréed to exile himself from history. Rieux, the 
doctor, effaces himself in the objective account ofevents. Because 
he is the narrator, we have a back-view of him right up to the 
last chapter. His personality is confused with the fight against 
the plague : “‘he had to speak for everyone” >. The only problem 
for him is to curb the disease, to heal the bodies. The only way 
man takes sides with the disease is through his ignorance. A 
double fight therefore: against external evils, the rats, the 
sickness, and against men’s ignorance. 

It is the same central problem of the limitation of evil that 
Camus takes up again in L’Homme Révolté. The book develops 
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along three main lines. In the first movement Camus shows 
that the principle of rebellion is a positive principle. On the one 
hand, ‘every movement of rebellion tacitly invokes a value’’ !, 
because the “no” of the rebel to the world’s command is based 
on an implicit or explicit ‘‘yes’’. On the other hand, “in rebellion 
man passes beyond himself into others” ?, because the man who 
rebels is in alliance with those who suffer the same injustice, 
and he acts in their name too. Thus the principle of rebellion 
is positive ; but is its history equally so? In a second, more 
ample movement, Camus tells the story of the European rebel- 
lion in its metaphysical and its political form at the same time. 
Now an inventory like this shows that rebellion in /zstory has 
always been murderous, terrorist, guilty. There is a contradic- 
tion between the principle of the rebellion and its history. In 
a third movement, Camus affirms the superiority of the principle 
over the events ; he believes that a rebellion without nihilism is 
possible, or a rebellion without terrorism. And the problem is 
to know whether some restraint can be introduced into the 
excesses of rebellion. It is the same problem as in La Peste : the 
fight against evil is to restrain it, to limit it. But is it possible 
to find a limit to the excesses of the “‘no’’ if there is not first a 
fundamental ‘‘yes”’ ? 


Guilt 


In spite of appearances, La Chute asks the same questions as 
L’Homme Révolté. The limitation of evil led in L’Homme Révolté 
to a reasonable culpability, to a “calculated culpability” : ““Man 
finally is not entirely guilty, he has not initiated history ; nor 
entirely innocent, because he continues it. Those who go beyond 
this limit and affirm his total innocence end up in the madness 
of definitive culpability. Rebellion, on the other hand, sets us 
on the road of calculated culpability. His sole but invincible 
hope expresses itself, in the extreme situation, in innocent 
murderers.” 3 

In a sailors’ tavern in Amsterdam Jean Baptiste Clamence, 
a former barrister, practises the curious profession of judge- 
penitent. In a series of anecdotes he tells us who he is. The 
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construction of the book is clear. As in L’Etranger it moves 
towards a final revelation which makes the story clear in retro- 
spect. The story is composed of two symmetrical panels artic- 
ulated by a hinge exactly as in L’Etranger. The hinge here is 
the fall. Clamence crosses a bridge over the Seine at night, and 
passes a woman leaning on the parapet, and fifty yards further 
on he hears the noise of a body falling into the water, then 
screams going downstream. He stops, listens, and returns home 
slowly in the rain. From this day forward the world of happiness 
in which he lived will break up and Clamence will be tormented 
by the sense of guilt. 

Formerly Clamence lived with a good conscience. A barrister 
pleading noble causes, he indulged his own nature while at the 
same time rendering service to others. Courteous and generous, 
he narrates a whole series of little features “which will explain 
the continual delights which he enjoyed in his life’ *. His rela- 
tions with other men are those of condescending sympathy. 
“I was aware of nothing but superior qualities in myself, hence 
my benevolence and serenity.’ * This circle of good conscience 
is destroyed by the lesion in his relations with other people. 
Until then he had justified himself and he considered himself 
righteous. After the fall everything changes. ‘““These plunges 
that we do not take can sometimes cause a strange kind of 
backache.” 3 He falls from paradise into hell. He passes from 
a good to a bad conscience, from self-justification to self-accusa- 
tion. All his past life collapses. “The whole universe then 
began to laugh at me.’’* He notices that men’s whole effort 
is to avoid judgment. How can he make himself innocent, shed 
his guilt ? Clamence, discovering his own guilt, hastens to 
extend it to all the human race. Friends are only accomplices 
and man in general is double: “I brought to birth the profound 
duplicity of the creature.’ 5 So he decides on this profession of 
judge-penitent, by which he means to be a penitent in order 
to be a judge. The story he has told is only the practice of his 
profession : ‘Covered with ashes, gently pulling out my hair, my 
face ploughed by my finger nails, but with penetrating eyes, I 
stand before the whole of humanity, recapitulating my disgrace, 
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but without losing sight of the effect I produce, and saying: 
‘I was the lowest of the low’. Then imperceptibly I pass in my 
speech from ‘I’ to ‘we’. When I get to the point of saying, 
‘This is where we stand’, the trick is played. I can tell them 
the truth about themselves.” * 

The method has its points: in the first place it allows you not 
to change your life, but to continue to love yourself and to 
make use of others: ‘‘the confession of my faults allows me to 
start off again more light-heartedly and to have double enjoy- 
ment of my own nature in the first place and of a delightful 
repentance next’’?; then one can still be adored: “I pity 
without absolving, I understand without forgiving, and above 
all, I have really the feeling that they adore me.” ? 

For Camus, Clamence is the man who is afraid of his liberty, 
who seeks guilt so as to avoid being free any longer. “Long 
live the master, whoever he be, who replaces the law of heaven... 
The essential thing is to cease to be free and to obey in repentance 
a bigger rascal than oneself.” + Camus rejects absolute innocence 
and absolute guilt, and hence reaches the conception of “‘calcu- 
lated guilt’? and the “innocent murderers” of which L’Homme 
Révolté speaks (this last phrase was already put into the mouth 
of Tarrou). 


Conclusion 


Camus’s whole work is coherent, and this very coherence, 
this constant overlapping of themes in works which are diverse 
in their form, is apt to mask its development. His work is 
directed towards the search for a legitimate innocence. The 
search for a kind of innocence only avoids angelism by first 
penetrating the depths of evil. Innocence is legitimate because 
it is sought through every form of evil, suffering, violence, 
excess. But it is not possible either to aim at innocence beyond 
evil, if this innocence does not in some way exist on this side 
of evil. This original innocence is the harmony with the universe 
experienced in the North African scenes of his youth. He has 
transfigured this experience and has made it the fundamental 
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“yes’’ on which his whole work is based : “I did not begin with 
fragmentation but with completeness.” * And already in Noces 
he was saying, as he pictured the evenings in Algiers, ‘I owe 
my idea of innocence to evenings like this one” ?. 

In his first books, L’Envers et l’Endrott, Noces, L’Etranger, 
and Le Mythe de Sisyphe, Camus speaks of the innocence of man 
and refuses to recognize his guilt. These books are a prolonged 
pleading for a non-guilty man. Meursault protests his innocence, 
and of the absurd hero as described in the Mythe, Camus says : 
“One would like to make him admit his guilt. But he feels 
innocent. To tell the truth that is all he feels, his irreparable 
innocence.”’ 3 

But with the war and the experience of the Resistance, Camus 
recognizes the need to come to terms with violence and evil. 
And at the time of writing La Peste and L’Homme Révolté his 
position has altered. In an interview in 1948, reflected again 
in Actuelles, he defines his position: “The death of children 
defines the arbitrariness of God, but the murder of children 
translates the arbitrariness of men. We are cornered between 
these two arbitrarinesses. My personal position, in as far as it 
can be maintained, is to consider that, if men are not innocent, 
they are only guilty of ignorance.” 4 

The problem of evil splits into two: there is the evil which 
exists like a fatality in the universe, and there is the evil which 
is made by man. How can the aspiration towards innocence be 
maintained throughout this evil ? The evil which happens to 
man is rats, the plague. This is the evil which culminates in the 
image of the suffering child. But Father Paneloux’s second 
sermon shows that Camus is aware that authentic Christianity 
is not that which rationalizes evil by seeing it as the punishment 
of sin, but the one which sees it from the start as a scandal. 
Job, the just man in pain, refuses to connect the misfortunes 
that happen to him with misdeeds. Job’s meditation on suffering 
culminates in an act of faith. There is a leap parallel to the one 
for which Camus reproaches Kierkegaard, from the absurd to 
hope. But at the same time as he was reproaching Kierkegaard, 
Camus himself makes a leap in the opposite direction. He passes 
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from the absurd as a theory to the absurd as a way of life. 
From the analysis of a feeling (even a fundamental one, and 
Camus will admit that the feeling of the absurd is a feeling 
among others) to the decision to live in accordance with this 
feeling, there is an obvious leap. In face of this external evil, 
the problem of man is the problem of limitation, of restraint. 
We understand why, at the end of L’Homme Révolté, Camus 
returns to ‘“‘the thought of noonday’’. This is the “yes” of 
happiness, of harmony with nature, which is in his thought as 
it were the fragile, vulnerable substitute for the fundamental 
‘‘yes’’ which for a Christian is the creative act of God. 

Misfortune is the rats, yes ; but what when it is men ? The 
limitation of the evil which happens to men is seen by Camus 
in the rebellion which puts man on the same side as his victims. 
It is an imperfect limitation which cannot totally prevent evil, 
but only diminish it ; the rebel is not an innocent, but an “‘inno- 
cent murderer’. But what of the evil which happens through 
men ? It seems here that in his progress towards innocence, in 
his progress towards the exculpation of man, Camus has dimin- 
ished the evil. The evil has shrunk, and the guilt is not grasped 
in its full extent. This quotation from La Peste is particularly 
clear : ““The evil that is in the world always comes of ignorance, 
and good intentions may do as much harm as malevolence, 
if they lack understanding. On the whole men are more good 
than bad ; that, however, isn’t the real point. But they are 
more or less ignorant, and it is this that we call vice or virtue; 
the most incorrigible vice being that of an ignorance which 
fancies it knows everything and therefore claims for itself the 
right to kill. The soul of the murderer is blind; and there can 
be no true goodness nor true love without the utmost clear- 
sightedness.’’* Just as on the ontological level evil is not an evil 
will, a figure of Satan, but a neutral fatality, in the same way on 
the existential level there is no evil will in man but simply a gap 
in his knowledge, an ignorance. 

The admirable and firm grasp of the absurd and of evil is 
hastily diminished by Camus. In making man’s guilt into a 
simple ignorance he leaves on one side the essential aspects of 
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guilt which are vanity and power. The universe of passion 
which is vanity (that is to say that it only aspires to annihilation) 
and power all at once, is wiped out in Camus’s work. La Peste in 
a sense only shows naked wills, struggling against evil but not 
containing this evil. One could say that the problem is embarked 
upon when Camus speaks of the accomplices of the plague, those 
who increase the evil. But Camus throws them back immediately 
into the shadows. Thus the guilt is assimilated to a gap in 
knowledge, to the action of a man insufficiently enlightened. But 
if “I do not the good which I would, and I do the evil which I 
would not’’, as St. Paul says, it must be said that man is guilty 
not only of ignorance. 

Camus continues this diminution by converting this igno- 
rance into vices. Camus borrows from the French moralist tradi- 
tion an essentialist analysis of man, broken down into vices and 
virtues. This scattering of vices has the effect of masking, of 
diluting, the fundamental evil will. A recent piece of writing, 
the preface of the new edition of L’Envers et l’Endrott, is char- 
acteristic in this respect. A medical vocabulary has the effect 
of reducing these vices to a simple contamination, a simple lack 
of health. He speaks of ‘‘envy, a veritable cancer’’ ', of vanity, 
“a ridiculous infirmity’’, of indifference, “‘a natural infirmity’, 
etc. On the reverse side, virtue is a “fortunate immunity’’. 
Camus, reflecting on guilt, confuses two types of negation, that 
which belongs to the finiteness of man and that which arises out 
of his guilt. He equates guilt with finiteness. Ignorance springs 
from the finiteness of man ; it is a constitutive negation of man 
and not linked with the event of sin, with the accident of the 
fall. Sin tends to become a constitutive element of psychology, 
like emotion or habit, and to be diluted in a diffuse culpability 
instead of remaining an accidental “‘no’’ which clashes with a 
fundamental ‘“‘yes’”. And finally, this very conception of guilt 
turns against Camus and the aspiration after innocence. Because 
he has not dug down as far as a radical evil, he only achieves an 
imperfect exculpation. Man will never be completely innocent 
because guilt is finiteness and finiteness is insurmountable. 


1 Preface of L’Envers et l’Endrott. 


The Church and Israel 
in Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians 


Summary by the editor of an article by Markus Barth which 
has been submitted in full to the Journal of Biblical Literature 
(Philadelphia, USA). 


It is possible to sum up the ecclesiology of Ephesians under 
the key word “love” (Eph. 1: 5,:6,5155 20s4qi9e 14504 fe 
5:1 f£., 25-33) and to point (with Matt. 22 : 37-40, etc.) to two 
pillars of Christian life : the love of God and of fellow men which 
is given to those beloved by God. But the contents of Ephesians 
forces us not only to speak of love of God and man in general, 
but also to become aware of the specific relationship between 
the Church and Israel. In this epistle, Israel appears to have a 
place and function which makes the Christians’ relationship to 
her the very criterion of the Christians’ faith in God and of their 
love (or kindness, 4: 32) for fellow men. 

In the following, we intend to show that the Gentiles’ adop- 
tion into the household of God is comparable to the prodigal 
son’s reception in his father’s house. The prodigal finds in the 
father’s house not only the father and his servants, but also his 
elder brother who has never left home (Luke 15: 11-32). This 
elder brother resembles Israel in many regards. Though we do 
not want here to discuss or to suggest that there exists a literary 
connection or dependency between this parable and Ephesians, 
we consider the parable fitting for the purpose of illustrating 
the witness of Ephesians in regard to the Jews. The motifs of 
having been dead and being made alive again, of estrangement 
and home-coming, of bereavement of all rights and installation 
(or sealing) by the father into the rights of son and heir, of 
shameful living and undeserved glorification, of a hostility 
between him who is near and him who was far off, are common 
to Ephesians and to the parable. But while the Lukan parable 
ends with the father’s appeal to him who was always near, 
Ephesians is addressed to those who were alienated, strangers, 
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hopeless, foolish, delivered to licentiousness (Eph. 2: 12, 4: 17- 
19). If we follow Ephesians, not so much the attitude of the 
elder brother to the younger, as the relationship of the younger 
to the elder is of decisive importance for the nature, life, and 
witness of the Church. Ephesians makes its readers aware that 
it is wrong and suicidal for the Church to claim that she alone 
is the true, the new, the spiritual Israel — at the expense of 
the old or fleshly Israel. Such claims were often enough intended, 
or at least bound, to hurt and to harden the Jews in the Church’s 
environment. They have not done much good to the Church 
herself. 


“One new man” 


According to Ephesians 2 : 11-20 reconciliation and building 
of the Church do not mean that now Gentile-born Christians are 
“in”? while the Jews are ‘“‘out’’. Much more the peace of Christ 
is described as removal of the wall, the hostility, and the man- 
made legal statutes that stood between Jews and Gentiles, 
insiders and outsiders. Reconciliation with God has here the 
character of creation of “‘“one new man’’, who replaces the hostile 
former ‘“‘two’’ men or camps (2: 14-16). The result of peace is 
the common access to God of both, the former Hebrew citizens 
and members of God’s household and the Gentile-born no-more- 
strangers and new-citizens. The “‘one new man”’ is apparently 
not an international, intercultural, sexless, or a-historical 
superman. But he is the effect of the bond of peace (4 : 3) which 
embraces the double-faced old man, the Jew and the Greek 
(2:3;4:22). If we follow Colossians 3 : 18 ff., male and female, 
old and young people, slave and freeman do not lose their 
distinctive functions when they are called “one” in Christ 
peateoe2or Cols sé 117 Ip Corij12913), orewhen their lite, im 
Christ” is described. As little do Jews and Gentiles become 
colourless and meaningless internationals. Rather both of them 
approach God together; circumcision and uncircumcision 
become but a “‘so-called’’ barrier between God and men and 
between men. Jews and Gentiles are joined and built together 
— instead of boasting at the expense of one another ; this is the 
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result of Christ’s death and the nature and life of the Church, 
according to Ephesians 2: 11-20. 

Ephesians 3 : 5-6 repeats and concludes the emphasis on this 
point. According to these verses the formerly hidden “economy 
of grace” (3:2; cf. 1: 10; 3:9), “wisdom”, “purpose” (3: 10 f.) 
or “mystery” (3: 3 f., 9) is said to have but one content and 
meaning: the adoption of Gentiles into equal rights as those 
enjoyed by the Jews, and the ensuing coalescence of the Gentiles 
into one body, brotherhood, covenant life together with Israel. 

In conclusion, in Ephesians brotherhood with Israel is not 
a possible or desirable consequence of the eternal plan of God, 
of the making of peace through the cross of Christ, and of the 
revelation of this mystery through the Spirit. But what God 
has planned, performed, and revealed has no other content and 
character than precisely this full solidarity of the Gentiles with 
Israel. Brotherhood with Israel is the essence, not the conse- 
quence, of the peace Christ has made. 

In our sociologically oriented and fascinated century it may 
have been more often said than in the idealist and individualist 
past century, that to believe and to live in Christ means for Paul 
not only, maybe not even primarily, to experience a change in 
the soul of the individual. In our time the communal, relational, 
corporate nature of conversion, repentance, service, witness, etc., 
is widely emphasized. That to be joined, to grow, to be built, 
to be united together, in short, that the common life of the 
Church or of a new society, rather than the formation of saintly 
individuals, is the scope of the New Testament preaching and 
teaching (kerygma and didache), is being chirped and twittered 
from the rooftops and telephone lines by almost every sparrow. 


“Furst the Jews, then the Gentiles’’ 


But one thing may be overlooked even by some of the most 
ardent promoters of the common life of the Body of Christ, even 
of the importance of the Church’s common life with Israel and 
of the Christians’ common life with the Jews. When in Gal. 
3: 28; Col. 3: 11; I Cor. 12: 13, Paul speaks of the oneness in 
Christ which supersedes national, social, cultural, racial dictinc- 
tions, he always begins his enumeration of the overcome inimical 
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camps with reference to ‘“‘Jew and Greek’”’ or “‘ Jews and Greeks’”’. 
The Gospel he preaches, according to his epistles, and the 
missionary way he follows, according to Luke’s account in Acts, 
demonstrate always a certain priority of Israel: “‘the Jew first, 
and the Greek (or Gentile)’ are addressed and visited by him 
Pisonteel es 10,6921-1,0) t.9 3.-010,22078 Actser3245, 40 ffi .etc.) ein 
Romans 12 ff. so-called Christian ethics are treated only after the 
relation between the Church and Israel is extensively discussed 
in chapters 9-11. In Philippians 3: 17—4: 9 the readers are 
called to become Paul’s imitators and to ponder over whatever 
is true, honourable, just, virtuous, and laudable, only after in 
3: 2-16 they have been made to look at those that are “‘cut to 
pieces”, and upon Paul’s own Hebrew past. In a similar way in 
Ephesians the ethical appeals concerning peace and love among 
his children (5: 1 f., 8, 21 ; 6: 8 ; 6: 23) follow upon the descrip- 
tion of that peace which God in his love and beloved Son created 
between the Gentiles and Israel (2: 1-22). 

This structure of Paul’s argument reveals that Paul did not 
sit back after stating that God has elected “‘first the Jews, and 
(then) the Gentiles’ (Rom. 1: 16; 2: 9 f., etc.). Rather Paul 
himself follows, and he exhorts the churches to follow, the same 
way. What it means to have, as far as possible, peace with all 
men, with the brothers and the enemy, with believers and 
unbelievers, with weak and strong characters (Rom. 12-15), all 
of this will be learned, tested, shown, in the Christians’ conversa- 
tion with Israel. 


Jews and Gentiles — just as they are 


Understanding and acceptance of this preference given to 
Israel would seem to be easy, if in Ephesians 2 : 12 ff. the meaning 
of the term Israel were only restricted. If nothing else but 
ancient Israel were meant, even that Israel which was promised 
God’s Messiah ; or if Paul thought only of the remnant of Israel 
as represented in the Gospels by the disciples of Jesus (Matt. 
19 : 28 ; 26: 26-29 ; John 6: 66-71, etc.) ; or if Paul had in mind 
only individual ‘‘true worshippers in spirit and in truth” like 
Nathanael, the “Israelite in whom is no guile’ (John I: 47; 
cf. 4: 23-24; Phil. 3: 3; Rom. 2: 29) —then Israel and the 
Israelites might be placed before the readers of Paul’s letters as 
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heroes of faith. But Paul’s argument is not so simple, moralistic, 
and idealistic. When he speaks more often of the “Jews” than 
of ‘Israelites’, and of the “uncircumcision”’ rather than of the 
obedient Jewish children or servants of God ; when he makes a 
bitter description of what “‘the Jews’ did and do (I Thess. 2: 
14-16) ; when he bitingly criticizes what he calls man’s (or self-) 
righteousness (Gal. 3: 10f.; 4: 21 ff. ; Phil. 3: 2-9; Il Corsioits: 
Rom. 10: 2-3); or when he speaks of his intercession for his 
“kinsmen according to the flesh’? (Rom. 9g: 1 ff.) —then he 
displays a realism that has nothing to do with idealistic or 
religious hero worship. 

Therefore, the ‘‘Israel’”” of which Paul speaks in Ephesians 
is not a part of Israel, for instance that part that confesses Jesus 
the Messiah. It is rather Israel in each and every possible 
definition of that term. Those given the promise and those 
always murmuring against God ; those given the Messiah and 
those same that crucify or (like Paul himself) persecute their 
Messiah, the Gospel, and the Church ; those of the past and their 
fleshly and spiritual children in the present, are meant. Today, 
even the young State of Israel ought to be included. When Paul 
speaks of the “one new man” created by God in Christ (Eph. 
2: 15), he thinks of both Jews and Gentiles just as they are. 
“We (the Jews !) did the will of the flesh... and were by nature 
children of wrath alike as the others (i.e. the Gentiles)” (Eph. 
gues), 

From the admonitions Paul gives in the second half of the 
epistle, we can draw some conclusions in regard to the actual 
life and conduct of the Gentile-born Christians. It is obvious 
that neither morally nor spiritually nor religiously were they in 
any sense superior to the murmuring, prophet-killing Israel of 
yore, or to those Jews in their environment who made the 
Christians’ life and mission difficult. It is certainly amazing that, 
according to Ephesians, Jews and Gentiles belong now to the 
same commonwealth, household, structure, and body (2: 12, 
Ig, 21 f.; 3: 6). But even more astonishing is the fact that 
precisely these two, and nobody else, are destined to be “for 
the praise of God's glory’’, are given peace with God (2: 16), 
access to God (2: 18; 3: 12), and the honour to be called a 
sholy-templemomGods(2 21/1.) 
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II 
“In Christ’ 


We can now ask for the reasons which Paul gives for his 
surprising way of describing the Church’s relation to Israel. 
Paul does not argue on a general enlightened humanitarian line, 
saying, for instance: “‘Before God, all men are equal ; so let us 
forget religious, cultural, racial, historical distinctions !’’? Neither 
does he argue on a purely cultural or historical line, saying, for 
instance: “Our Christian heritage has grown out of the rich 
Hebrew heritage; therefore we owe the Jews a historical, 
cultural, and moral debt, and should prove cognizant of, and 
thankful for, what we were given, or what we stole from them !” 
Neither is the argument of the “Gentile-Christian’”’ heresy of the 
Judaizers his; they apparently considered Jewish laws and 
rituals so highly that they would not accept a Christian cult and 
ethics including radical breaks with the time-honoured tradition 
of Jewish scholarship and worship. Paul makes it plain enough 
that he does not intend to lead the parade back into the stony 
temple or the synagogical worship and the corresponding ethics 
of the Jews. 

The reason which, throughout Ephesians and similarly in 
other epistles, Paul gives for speaking of fellow citizenship and 
brotherhood (Eph. 2 : 12, 19) of the Church and Israel is summed 
up in the two words “in Christ”. The word “Christ” is inter- 
preted, if at all, by reference to his sacrificial death (Eph. 5: 2; 
2: 13-14, 16, 18; cf. Heb. 9: 12-14; John 6: 53-56, 63), and to 
the revelation of the mystery and the preaching of the Gospel 
(Eph. 3: 4-6; Eph. 2: 17). Christ, and him crucified, revealed, 
preaching, and preached — this is the only reason which Paul 
gives for the solidarity of Israel and the Church. If we translate 
— as indeed we should in many cases — the Greek word “‘Christ”’ 
by “Messiah’’, that is, by the Jewish title for Israel’s king, we 


~ come to a clear-cut result. It is the crucified “King of Jews” 


who preaches and is proclaimed. The nature of fis work and 
death, and the content of his proclamation are this: that Jews 
and Gentiles are now ‘‘created (to be) one new man’’. He who 
was far off is so no more ; the hostile are given peace (Eph. 2 : 13, 
15, 17). The unification of Jews and Gentiles is not the result 
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of humanitarianism, historical process, or progress, or of a 
yearning for the golden older times. Rather it is the mystery 
of Christ, performed on the cross, revealed by the Spirit (Eph. 
3:4, 7; 2:16, 18) which undergirds and effects the new oneness 
(cf. Rom. 11: 25-36). 

It is obvious that one consequence of these observations is 
the vanity of the enterprise to promote, to form, or to maintain 
separate Judaeo-Christian and Gentile-Christian theologies and 
congregations, or to treat Jewish-born members of a church as a 
burden or as second-class citizens. But even when this is acknow- 
ledged, a second consequence will have to be endorsed —a 
conclusion which perhaps should even precede the first : even 
those Jews who do not recognize Jesus as their Messiah and as 
saviour of the world ave brothers, deserve nothing but respect, 
solidarity, loving concern. To live in enjoyment of the indefat- 
igability and irresistibility of God’s love means to acknowledge 
that because of that love Israel has a character indelibilis as 
God’s first born. The faithlessness of Israel cannot nullify God’s 
faithfulness (Rom. 3: 3-4). This is the meaning of the words 
“In the Messiah’. 


III 


Theological implications of oneness 1n Christ 


Before we shall attempt in the final part to say more about 
the practical consequences of Ephesians’ teaching on the Church 
and Israel, we have to show in outline what theological implica- 
tions are contained in Paul’s description of the oneness of Jew 
and Gentile in Christ. No lesser issues than the doctrine of God, 
the doctrine of man, and the doctrine of the Church are at stake 
when the Church’s relationship to Israel is considered. 


1. That God is faithful and that man has good reason to 
believe him to be faithful, is the first thing demonstrated by 
what Paul writes about the Church and Israel. 

If grace, covenants, promises, election, building of a house, 
gathering of a people, had come into being only with the Gentile- 
born Ephesians’ conversion and assembly, God might be 
imagined to be an arbitrary God who in some sort of sudden 
good mood had deigned to make the Ephesians feel happy as 
children of God and as heirs of heavenly riches. Nothing could 
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prevent them, or their Jewish and Gentile critics, from insinuat- 
ing that God’s mood might change again, or that all their 
“faith” was but wishful thinking! But Paul wants to remind 
them that they were chosen, gathered, built up, sealed according 
to the eternal election and economy of God — so much so that 
there is no danger of God’s going back upon his manifested will. 
In order to do so, Paul refers only once or twice (Eph. 1: 4; 
3: 11) to a plan of God conceived outside of time. His main 
argument is that grace, covenants, election, the building of the 
house of God on earth, did mot begin with the Ephesians. By 
election they were inserted into a pre-existing community, 
commonwealth, and house. They were made participants in a 
heritage, a unity, a promise, given already before them. God 
did not become father only by calling the Ephesians his children. 
But all fatherhood in heaven and upon earth is derived from him 
(Eph. 2: 12, 19; 3: 15). The Kingship of God is not an idea 
that started with the Gentile Christians, but the demonstration 
of the power and riches of God and the building of a common- 
wealth preceded their reception into citizenship. God did not 
change when he acted according to his ‘“‘good pleasure” (Eph. 
I: 5, 9). Even what was done “‘in Christ’? manifested nothing 
but what was resolved in Christ in eternity. 

So God was faithful to himself when he adopted the Gentiles. 
The reference to Israel almost serves not only as reference to a 
proof of God’s existence, but also of God’s character, his faith- 
fulness. Take away Israel from the preaching of Jesus Christ, and 
you are left with intellectualist, idealist, or emotional religion. 

2. That man is saved only by grace (Eph. 2: 5, 8) is the 
second thing which can only be demonstrated and acknowledged 
when the Christian’s solidarity with Israel is observed. 

For the pre-existence of a commonwealth and house, of a 
plan, of covenants and promises of God in the history of Israel, 
reminds the Gentiles to look at their own history and to appre- 
ciate that only by sheer grace are they no more dead in sins 
and no more strangers (Eph. 2: 5, 8, 12, 19). They received 
privileges first granted to others only. The existence of Jews 
at their side, in their midst, and around them, makes them 
remember how undeserved was God’s grace, how deadly their 
fall and plight. 
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But even more, looking at the Jews they will realize what kind 
of man God has privileged from the beginning. Every Gentile 
is by nature, birth, and sometimes by education, an anti-semite. 
The image of the grim Mordecai and of the weeping Jeremiah, of 
the shrewd Jacob and the complaining Job, of the ceremonial 
Aaron and the punctilious scribe Ezra, of the Jew Matthew and 
Gamaliel’s ex-pupil Paul, are basically repulsive to the ““Greek”’ 
mind. Exodus 1: 18-22, to say nothing of Esther 3 : 7-15, reads 
like a manifest of reasons and methods of anti-semitism. Nobody 
among the Gentiles likes the picture of man presented by the 
elect and yet murmuring, redeemed and yet rebellious, gifted and 
yet squandering people of the Jews, privileged by unsurpassed 
grace and yet relying upon righteousness by their own works. 

Now, by kicking at and killing the Jews, the Gentiles have 
always attempted to avert from themselves that mirror of man’s 
disreputable face. There is none who would not believe himself 
to be at least in part a better man than the Jew. There is none 
who is not embarrassed, like a thief discovered 7m flagranti, by 
the presence of the Jew in his environment. The Jew reminds 
him by his simple presence of sins he does not like to admit, of 
guilt in the past and helplessness in the present. Above all, that 
this Jewish people should represent God’s favoured and chosen, 
this the Gentile will not believe. 

If, despite their mutterings and rebellion, the Jews’ salvation 
is the type and exemplar of man’s salvation, then nothing is 
left but to say, ‘““We are saved by grace” (Eph. 2: 5, 8). Conse- 
quently, anti-semitism, whether in churchly or pagan form, is 
always a display of self-righteousness and self-redemption. 


3. That childhood in the Father’s house is solidarity with those 
fellow men who are hard to bear, this is the last thing to which 
the Christians’ being joined and built together with Israel gives 
evidence. Religion without community, faith not based on the 
tradition of the fathers, devotion without common worship, have 
a bad press among twentieth-century religious and secular 
writers. But how can we know that the celebrated Roinonia and 
diakonia are anything better than welcome means to make of 
the individual the so-called “integrated personality’, the goal 
and end of all ways ? Why should the worship of collectivism 
as displayed in academic exegetical quarters by the form- 
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criticism school, in educational quarters by group dynamics, in 
political quarters by the formation of a Western (‘Christian’) 
block, reveal a real alternative to the super-ego, which the last 
century celebrated with its worship of the genius, the princes 
and presidents, the queen (Victoria), the infallible pope ? 

According to Ephesians there is but one criterion showing 
whether Christians are honest, thorough, uncompromising in 
their acknowledgement that they are in need of fellow men in 
order to have access to God. This criterion is their conversation 
with the Jews. To recognize that Jesus Christ is their King 
before he is ours ; that the holy writings were theirs before they 
became ours; that they — despite their hardened heart and 
murmuring — were kept alive and even resuscitated by God’s 
grace ; that their toiling and working in the Father’s house is 
what we prodigals should have done — this is not only fitting 
but necessary for Christians. The Jew is the fellow man par 
excellence. 

The Christians are made by Jesus Christ fellow citizens and 
fellow heirs with the Jews, rather than with anybody else, in 
order that they may see and know that God elected grumbling, 
murmuring sinners. It was God’s “pleasure” (Eph. 1: 5, 9) to 
elect such “‘brothers’”’ who always attempt to stay outside while 
their place should be inside where forgiveness is celebrated. The 
brotherhood which is constitutive of the Church is not the 
easy-going chumminess of a saintly club’s members. Neither is 
it the historical, emotional, or strategic alliance of the world’s 
best people. But it is the common life and conversation of 
sinners who recognize how much greater than abounding sin is 
God’s ever-abounding grace (Rom. 5: 15-20, I1: 32). As long 
as we love only those who love us, we are no different from 
publicans and Gentiles. Whether we love those who may 
slander, persecute, hate us (Matt. 5: 11), will be tested by our 
brotherhood with Israel. 


IV 
Practical applications 
We conclude with a short look at some practical applications. 


1. Concerning the use of scriptures. If community with 
Israel is essential and basic to the Church’s character and life, 
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then references made to the Old Testament by early Christian 
speakers and writers may well be aimed at inculcating this 
essential solidarity and brotherhood. The majority of the New 
Testament writers do not suffer from pseudo-Christian superiority 
complexes over against Israel and from belief in cantankerous 
“proofs” to be used in proclaiming the Gospel to the Gentiles. 
Much more they study, use, and quote the Old Testament 
happily and frequently, because they know apparently no other 
way to learn and to describe the identity and faithfulness of 
God, sinful man’s reconciliation by sheer grace, and the common 
life of those called to be saints. That this God was in Christ 
reconciling this man to enjoy such life — this, so it appears, they 
could only proclaim with the help of the Old Testament. The 
use of the Old Testament in the New is not primarily a literary 
device, but it is an essential element of proclaiming ‘‘one Father, 
one Lord, one Spirit, one body, one faith, one hope”’ (cf. Eph. 
4: 4-6). 

2. Concerning the conversion of Israel. It is very surprising 
that Ephesians is addressed only to Gentile Christians (Eph. 2: 
11-12), while there is no reason to doubt the accuracy of state- 
ments (like Acts 20: 21) according to which in Ephesus Paul 
“gave testimony to Jews and Greeks’’. This epistle avoids direct 
appeals to the Jews. When he wrote Ephesians, had Paul given 
up hope for them ? Did he intend to leave for good the “‘apos- 
tolate to the circumcision” to Peter and his like (Gal. 2: 7-9) ? 
Or did he carry out a preconceived plan to ‘‘make Israel jealous”’ 
(Rom. 11 : 11-14) by his full “turn to the Gentiles” (Acts 13 : 46) ? 
Only one thing can be derived directly from Ephesians, namely, 
that “‘mission to the Jews’ was neither Paul’s own ultimate 
concern when he wrote this epistle, nor was it Paul’s command 
or exhortation to his readers in Ephesians. So Ephesians is by 
no means a call to engage in “‘mission to the Jews’. And no 
Pauline epistle extends such a call. Why is this the case ? 

The term “mission to the Jews” is sheer nonsense, and based 
upon plain ignorance or neglect of the Bible. Israel is God’s 
chosen (we might even venture to say God’s natural) missionary, 
whether or not she obeys God, whether or not she enjoys it, 
whether or not she is aware of it. The liberation from Egypt, 
which she accepts grumblingly, but which is carried through in 
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order that the nations may learn that God is “‘able” to perform 
(Num. 14 : 13-14) ; the exile which is depicted as a well deserved 
punishment ; the life of Jonah who becomes, though in flight 
from God and against his will, the instrument of God’s mercy 
for Nineveh ; the handing over of Jesus into the hands of the 
Gentiles ; the refusal of the preached Gospel which results in the 
work of the apostles among the Gentiles — all these events are 
telling with many voices but one thing: Israel is and remains 
God’s missionary to the Gentiles. 

That the law and the prophets are fulfilled, that the dividing 
wall has fallen down, that the good news is for every sinner and 
every nation— this cannot possibly be kept secret by the 
Christians. For the Jews have as much right as the Gentiles 
to hear of it. What the Christians know of the “King of the 
Jews’, and of his work and revelation, this they “owe’’ to 
Israel as much as to the Gentiles. But the character of their 
indebtedness to Israel is different from their indebtedness to the 
Gentiles. Israel is not bereaved of anything when the Gentiles 
are made ‘“‘fellow heirs’ (Eph. 3: 6). 

A real alternative to the disreputable enterprise and term 
“mission to the Jews’’ has been elaborated by the writers of the 
new constitution of the Nederlandsche Hervemde Kerk. In 
article VIII the Gesprek met Israel (conversation with Israel) is 
mentioned side by side with, but not as part of, the zending 
(mission) of the Church to the nations. “Conversation” with 
Israel would mean complete turning to a partner ; walking and 
staying with him in serious and friendly dialogue ; familiarity 
with his woes and joys; sharing with him in patience, hope, 
and suffering ; stable solidarity despite all mutual disappoint- 
ments and grievances ; an end to making conditions or to follow- 
ing opportunistic considerations. The Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in Evanston 1954 was badly advised when 
it turned down a motion pointing towards such conversation. 

Too often ‘‘mission to the Jews’’ has been identified with the 
Christians’ more or less haughty and presumptive talking with 
the Jews. After all the subtle and bloody wrong that has been 
done to the Jews through the centuries in the name of Christ or 
of the Church, the first thing we ought to seek and receive from 
the Jews is forgiveness. “To hear the name of Christ means for 
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us to think of pogroms” — so I was told by a member of an 
orthodox Jewish family. So it is obvious that conversion of the 
Christians and of their churches, rather than conversion of 
Israel, must be the first step and basic attitude of the Christians’ 
conversation with Israel. In that conversation Christians need 
to be forgiven, not to assume that they can spread forgiveness. 


3. Concerning the testing of humanity and humanism. The 
anti-semitism which in the Western world pops up again and 
again in more or less sophisticated or primitive forms, is largely 
due to neglect by the churches. If in preaching and teaching, 
in works and in suffering, the Christians always had realized 
what Paul writes in Ephesians, anti-semitism could not have 
become or been considered the legitimate concomitant of reading 
the story of Jesus Christ’s passion. Only by doubting that we 
are ‘‘one new man” (Eph. 2: 15) only together with Israel, only 
by putting on another “new man” (Eph. 4: 24) than him who 
was thus created, could we lose the ground upon which we 
shall ‘‘grow’’, be “‘built’’, ‘walk’, and “‘stand”’ (cf. Eph. 2 : 20- 
Bi 317: At 1; 15-17 6 11 ay 1A) heswayy weet nike 
behave, converse, act, suffer with Israel is the criterion of all 
our ways —and therefore, also and mainly, of the Way (of 
righteousness). Israel shows that the Kingship of God is not 
from this world but reaches into it, demanding obedience 
within space and time, even under temptation and suffering. 
Israel is guardian against spiritualization or mythologization of 
the Bible’s content and of the confessions of faith; for she 
expresses not only God’s but also man’s full acceptance and joy 
in creation, in time, in things material. And it is Israel who 
shows what it means to be God’s chosen servant among the 
nations ; for she knows that it is worthwhile to endure the worst 
of suffering and slander for the sake of God’s name. 

May the State of Israel, dialectical materialism, and the 
unwanted face of the persecuted and suffering servant of God be 
disturbing and disquieting to the Christians! They will yet 
learn of God’s Kingship and of faithful witness to it, and they 
will truly enjoy God’s love for the world, and man’s election to 
serve him, only when they learn thankfully from and with 
Israel what kingship and election, faithfulness and love are. 
Israel is the test and criterion of the Christians’ faith and life. 


Jews Confront Christianity 


ANDRE NEHER 


As a Jew my first feeling in the presence of a Christian is 
what every man feels in the presence of another : both difficulty 
and sympathy at the same time ; the difficulty arises from the 
inescapable fact that one is shut inside oneself and that a pit 
separates every man from every other ; the sympathy springs 
from the very attraction which this divergence causes, from the 
value that the human consciousness sets on the knowledge that 
it can and should overcome this difficulty. My attitude to the 
Christian is nothing more at this first stage than a special case 
and a variation of my approach to mankind. Because Iam a man, 
I know by immediate intuition that there are obstacles between 
him and me, but I also know by an intuition which is just as 
immediate and which at once conquers the first, that it is part 
of my human vocation to surmount these obstacles, and that our 
encounter will be all the richer for having cost us both some 
effort. 


Two thousand years of persecution 


Certainly I cannot deny that I am troubled by the number 
and intensity of the barriers which my intuition faces on this 
first level. Nearly two thousand years of history account for 
them, the history of relations between Christians and Jews, in 
which I have constantly, uniformly, unilaterally played the part 
of victim opposite the persecutor and the executioner. I have 
looked in vain for any other type of man who has picked me 
out as wilfully as the Christian as the enemy to be insulted and 
destroyed. I can only discover the Nazi: he is the only one in 
all history who, like the Christian, conceives the struggle against 
the Jew as a primordial duty, and has joined perseverance with 
method for its realization. And this juxtaposition of the Christian 
and the Nazi, of the stakes of Toledo, Blois, and Worms with 
the gas-chambers of Bergen-Belsen, Maydanek, and Auschwitz is, 
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I can well imagine, painful and odious to my Christian brethren, 
but just make yourselves imagine how odious and painful it is 
for me. All the more painful because, in spite of the undeniable 
fact that Hitlerian anti-semitism is historically different from 
Christian anti-judaism, it is still quite certain that the Christian 
precedent helped Hitlerism to take shape, and that the collective 
psychoses developed by Christian anti-judaism encouraged those 
of Hitlerian anti-semitism. 

Well ? But has not the Christian also given magnificent 
proof of his sense of human brotherhood ? As far as the Jew is 
concerned, are there not numerous examples of effective help, 
even to the point of sacrifice, precisely during the Hitler period ? 
Is not history then partly redeemed, and is it not in any case 
reparable, so that I need not take its heavy legacy into account ? 


A variation in human relationships 


No doubt, but yet something disquieting remains. The very 
climate of sympathy is not free of a spiritual mortgage, and I 
well know how difficult it is for a Christian to pay it off. In 
fact, the perspective of the Jewish-Christian relationship is 
radically different from the Jewish and from the Christian 
point of view. For the Jew, I repeat, nothing more is 
involved than a variation in human relationships, a variation 
to which history has often given a special character, admit- 
tedly, but which nothing induces him to regard as excep- 
tional or decisive. The Jewish people has lived quite serenely 
through long periods of its history in a non-Christian setting : 
we know that this is true for the Moslem world; (and it 
is probably so for the Buddhist world, although we lack 
information about the past history of the Jews in China 
and in India, which must have been long and fruitful) ss alt 
unfolded without complexes or psychoses. In all the| prodigious 
spiritual existence of the Jews in the Moslem world, in all the 
story of philosophers, poets, scholars, theologians, and humble 
Jewish citizens who have lived and worked in Spain, Africa, and 
Asia, there is nothing to suggest that they have been affected in 
any way by the Christian phenomenon. And we can perfectly 
well imagine and admit that things will go on just the same in 
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the future. We need not go so far as to try to imagine the effect 
of introducing Jews into Japan at the present time, to have it 
clear enough that today the Christian preoccupation is minimal 
in the consciousness of Israeli Jews. Israelis who were born in 
the countries of the Levant are almost entirely unaware of it ; 
as for those who knew Christianity in Europe, they easily forget 
it ; for their children the Christian is only one of the picturesque 
components of the variegated whole which constitutes humanity ; 
he has no primordial place there ; he is neither more nor less 
related to the Israeli than the Moslem or the Bahai. 


The Jew indispensable to the Christian 


Christianity, on the other hand, carries Judaism within itself 
like a thorn or a splinter. It cannot forget that Jesus chose this 
people, to be incarnate, live, and die among them, and this people 
consequently wherever it may be, or in whatever form it is 
envisaged, whether in the abstract globality of its name Israel, 
or in the concrete individuality of each of the men who make it 
up, this people plays a primordial, fundamental, crucial part in 
the mysterious and grandiose drama of Christian history. The 
Jew is indispensable to the Christian : he is one of the central 
personages of his spiritual life, which would be emptied of its 
meaning if this personage were to disappear, or if the Christian 
consciousness could forget him. The Jew has a permanently 
double significance to the Christian. The one, the real and 
concrete significance of his personality, interests him very little ; 
but his whole attention is fixed on the other, the mythical 
significance of the Jew. And too often the interest shown in 
the physical person is only shown because it is the sole means 
of attaining the mythical objective. Certainly the variations of 
the Jewish myth in the Christian consciousness are numerous. 
Some see the Jew in a disagreeable role and identify him with 
Judas, Ahasuerus or the devil: those are not, however, the 
interpretations which are most strictly faithful to authentic 
Christian thought. This, whenever it refreshes itself in Pauline 
streams especially, sees the Jewish myth in a fascinating light : 
the Jew is then the witness, the first-born, the leaven, the one 
whose conversion will set the definitive seal to the universal 
drama. 
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At whatever level, the Jewish-Christian relationship has a 
sacramental significance for the Christian. The Jew is a potential 
convert. And that is why the difficulty of my approach to 
Christianity persists: in the Jewish-Christian dialogue the 
speakers cannot measure each other by the same scale of values. 

How are we to escape the dilemma ? 


Theological autonomy of the Jew 


I have certainly no right to ask the Christian to give up his 
point of view. That would be to ask him to cease to be a Chris- 
tian. Now, it is precisely because I want the Christian to 
recognize my authenticity as a Jew that I want him to appear 
to me in his full authenticity as a Christian. Arguments in which 
Jews and Christians too quickly reach agreement are generally 
based on surrenders and compromises. The debate must be 
carried on with lucidity and frankness however long it continue, 
even were it to lead to a dead end. It is better to respect one 
another’s differences than to agree by yielding points. But at 
least I can require the Christian to be aware of the whole range 
of options which his authentic faith will allow him to take. 
Among all the possible ways of envisaging the theme of the 
conversion of the Jew, there is one which Father Demann has 
recently expounded. It consists, on the basis of an exegesis of 
the Epistle to the Romans, of postponing this conversion till 
the last instance, when God himself will bring about the col- 
lective return of the Jewish people as a people. In such a 
perspective, the individual conversion of the Jews ceases to 
have any sacramental meaning, and the encounter between Jews 
and Christians on the individual scale gains in serenity. As an 
echo of this Catholic priest comes the voice of the Reverend 
James Parkes, for whom neither Christianity nor Judaism can 
be properly understood when they are content to see themselves 
prefigured or fulfilled in the Bible. Beyond the New Testament, 
Christianity is the Church. Beyond the Old Testament, Judaism 
is the Synagogue. A deep understanding of these two values 
shows them, according to Parkes, to be equivalent, parallel, 
complementary, each accomplishing one of the two parts of 
the providential plan: that of salvation and that of the Law. 
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Two different conceptions of the world 


Such options as these clear the atmosphere of the debate. 
They still do not annul it. But they show up clearly the reasons 
for the Jewish refusal. These reasons are very slight from the 
strict doctrinal point of view. It is a gross error to imagine 
that Judaism repudiated Christianity from exclusively religious 
motives. Setting aside the concept of God incarnate, which 
Christianity itself declares to be a mystery, and which is there- 
fore not subject to lucid choice, everything in Christianity pro- 
ceeds organically out of Judaism. Christianity is only one 
episode in the ample historical life of Judaism, neither more nor 
less capital than Sabbatarianism. But the Jewish repudiation 
of Christianity goes beyond the dogmatic level. Two different 
conceptions of the world confront each other, conceptions which 
can only be reconciled at the cost of reciprocal surrenders. 

Indeed Judaism, not being essentially a community of belief 
which binds its initiates on the basis of absolute dogmas, has 
enough elasticity in its theological affirmations to find something 
in common, in the last resort, with some of those which con- 
stitute the dogmatic basis of Christianity. A Jewish Messianism 
produced to its logical conclusions : thus does Christianity pre- 
sent itself, with a theology which could only alarm a few 
accustomed to the medium zones of thought. But how many 
Jews of adventurous spirit, how many mystical enthusiasts, 
including more than one solemn Doctor, have gone to the fron- 
tiers where the boundary lines are blurred between a Christianity 
which the greater part of the time was completely unknown, 
and a Judaism so conceived that they purposed to remain 
completely loyal to it ? Let us say rather: so conceived that they 
did in fact remain really loyal to it, for it is not faith which 
defines Judaism, whatever the variations, but something else : 
the attitude to existence on all its levels, and this is where 
Judaism feels there are such irreconcilable divergences between 
itself and Christianity. Community of life : Judaism affirms life, 
its nobility, its purity, its significance ; it is not marked as for 
Christianity with a minus, it needs no redemption from without. 
Life is transfigured from within by the constructive effort of men 
who fulfil the Law of God. Community of Law: Judaism entrusts 
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the effort of obedience and edification to the global man. No 
rent in the nature of man, as Christianity has it ; no mistrust of 
matter, of flesh, of the letter. All holds together organically and 
nothing is to be despised. All contributes to the same objective 
of sanctification. Community of sanctification : Judaism expects 
nothing of other races, except that they should each do their 
duty following the priestly example offered by Judaism and for 
which sole purpose — for example and instruction — it is the 
chosen people. No expectation nor search for a universal con- 
version of all to the one true faith, the only faith which saves, as 
in Christianity. This fact alone, that Israel’s role is not to bring 
the other peoples to itself but to God, whereas for Christianity 
men can only come to God through Christianity — this fact alone 
suffices to open a vertiginous chasm between two conceptions 
which make the whole world appear quite different, and neither 
religions nor moral systems nor psychologies will ever overlap. 

True, one may minimize these divergences here and there, 
pretend that Christianity comprises in addition such and such a 
truth and that Judaism also allows such and such a point of view. 
But these are only the finer shades which, in the long run, conflict 
with the reality which is hard as granite and must be accepted. 


Complementary loyalties 


It is even in the acceptance of the divergence that I see its 
spiritual value and its reason for existing. Far be it from me to 
reproach the Christian for being faithful to his conception. Far 
be it from me to pride myself as a Jew on being faithful to mine. 
But mine is the invincible conviction that these two loyalties, 
different though they be, are complementary and fruitful in 
their divergence. Every faith questions the certainty of the 
other, and helps it to be humble, to inscribe itself in the lines of 
humanity’s struggle. It is like two brothers who know each 
other well, and each has his task — the younger must be neither 
afraid nor disappointed when he sees the elder turning his back 
on him: the cause is neither disdain, nor indifference, nor 
obstinacy, but the urgent tasks which seem to call him to help 
other brothers who need him ; and it is even more because he 
has his own vine to tend, God’s Law, whose flowering and matu- 
rity are the perfume and the sustenance of the whole universe. 


Dialogue between the Church and Israel 
J. H. GRoLLE 


The problem 


The relation between the Church and Israel is one of our 
present-day problems. It is not a genuine biblical problem. 
There the contrast is not Israel and the Church, but the Jews 
and the nations, gojim as the Hebrew expression sounds. The 
exact definition of “Church” is there the place where unity is 
created through Christ between Jews and non-Jews. But the 
original form of the Church was the synagogue, the local Jewish 
congregation, where Christ was accepted. The fact that non- 
Jews were also grafted into the people of God was of secondary 
importance. Among the “‘sects”’ in the book of Acts, we find the 
Messianic or Christian one. Disruption occurred later on. In 
the beginning there existed alongside the Pharisaic and other 
groups a Christ-confessing one, all of them legal groups within 
the one People of God. Only gradually did the word “‘sect’’ take 
on a disagreeable meaning. Then the time was not far distant 
when the first schism appeared. This first schism, the first break 
in the ecumenical unity occurred in the people of Israel itself, 
between Jews who did and did not acknowledge Jesus of Naza- 
reth as Messiah. 

Therefore, in the relation of Church and Israel we do not 
meet a real missionary problem ; it is not for tactical reasons 
alone that we avoid the term “‘mission” in this context. Surely 
every Christian is always a missionary. Church is mission. Mis- 
sion is a biblical concept of high value. In so far as we can speak 
of a mission, we have one to every Jew as well as to the Gentiles. 
But here a deep misunderstanding threatens as to the purpose 
of God for the people of Israel. Israel is elected as the missionary 
people kat’ exothén. But if it is true that Israel is called to pro- 
claim God’s name and salvation to all nations, it cannot at the 
same time be the object of mission. Then our purpose can only 
be to stimulate again the congealed movement into action, that 
the Jews may practise once more their original function. Our 
aim must not be only to provoke them to jealousy, but to zeal, 
zeal for the House of God. This zeal to make known God's 
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honour and name to the ends of the earth is the proper calling 
of Israel. The Jews are themselves messengers of the Lord, and 
this they will once more become when they again recognize 
Jesus Christ. Now it is clear that you cannot “‘missionize”’ the 
missionaries. The right word, therefore, is not mission, but 
dialogue. 

Nowadays the relation between the Church and Israel is more 
and more understood as an ecumenical problem. We must start 
by determining that the concept of ecumenism is of pure Jewish 
origin. Humanity would never have come to this idea if the 
Jewish race had not existed. That is because above all the 
Jewish people is the ecumenical people. Paganism is confined to 
its own country and nation ; Judaism has a charge which from 
the beginning has aimed at the salvation of the whole world. 
Therefore, if properly understood, it belongs among the very 
first concerns of the World Council of Churches. The ecumenical 
purpose should not stop halfway. This purpose may be to 
unify Lutherans and Calvinists, further the union of Protestants 
and the Orthodox Church, then the union between them and 
Catholicism, but in the end we must return to the first schism of 
all: that between confessing and non-confessing Jews. It is 
sensible to consult Jews when — as in 1954 at Evanston — 
Christians are discussing the theme, “‘Christ the Hope of the 
World’’. So it seems not to have been very wise to have excluded 
Jews from this consultation. 

Jews are the people of the Hope, always looking in expecta- 
tion towards the future, always eschatologically minded. Not 
until the day when Jews and Christians are one will the program 
of the ecumenical movement be fulfilled. Only the dialogue 
between Israel and the Church fully deserves to be called an 
ecumenical dialogue. 

The practical consequence of all this is that, in thinking of 
the reorganization and integration of the World Council of 
Churches and the International Missionary Council, we must put 
the confrontation with the Jewish question before all others. In 
the new order the so-called “approach to the Jews’ can no longer 
remain as a sub-committee under the International Missionary 
Council, but have a place in its own right. Here the ecumenical 
idea itself is at stake; here the problem is posed in its full 
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vigour. So this “approach by dialogue” ought to stand inde- 
pendent and primary, as a special, and even as the first Depart- 
ment of the World Council of Churches. The Church is apostolic, 
if anything at all. The apostolate of the Church has three parts : 
first, the concern for Israel ; second, the mission — to Gentiles 
and Islam ; third, the rechristianization of the so-called Christian 
peoples. In this trio Israel stands in first place, not only his- 
torically, but also ideologically. Only after this biblical order 
has been adopted as a principle, will the World Council of 
Churches be able to understand itself and its task. If anything 
wants mending in the thought of Christians, it is this fundamental 
relation of the Church and Israel. For sound reasons we expect 
that these considerations will be taken seriously in the impending 
reorganization of the WCC and IMC. 


Changes in today’s Judaism 


In our day there are certainly symptoms which may give us 
hope for a better understanding of the Gospel among the Jews. 
We might summarize what we have to say under five headings. 


1. The emancipation of the Jews which was the fruit of the 
French Revolution brought the disappearance of the ghetto: a 
fresh wind came blowing through Jewry. The leading men 
especially studied the Gospel and Christianity more than ever 
before. An opportunity for exchanging thoughts was born. Hans 
Joachim Schoeps called this vwielleicht der einzige wirkliche 
Fortschritt gegen das Mittelalter, dessen sich das 20. Jahrhundert 
riihmen darft. Now a real meeting between the Church and Israel 
became at least a possibility. 

2. The establishment of the State of Israel means a huge 
revolution in the heart of the world’s Jewry. Israel again has a 
centre. From this fact was born a totally new relation with the 
Christian Church. For the first time in centuries the Jew is no 
longer a guest of the Christian nations, but is free and inde- 
pendent. Now we can have a discussion as man to man, as two 
free creatures on God’s earth. It is not easy to accept the message 
of Christ from the hands of the oppressors of your people. 


t Perhaps the only advance over the Middle Ages of which the twentieth 
century can be proud. 
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3. In the new state the leaders of Israel are reflecting the 
vocation of God which this people has for the whole world. 
Isolation has disappeared. Responsibility for the good of the 
human race has once more come into sight. Of course, ideas 
about this calling are still vague, but the energy is awakening 
especially among the youth of Israel. They are realizing that 
election means to become a blessing for others. To give an 
example of high ethical democracy to the nations of the earth 
may, of course, be only the first step, but this is what is already 
in their minds. 

4. There is the new stress on knowledge of the Bible, of 
what we call the Old Testament, the Jewish Tenach. All the 
children in the schools of Israel receive daily religious instruction. 
There is an awareness that all the roots of Judaism are in this 
book. However secularized may have been the elders back four 
generations, their grandchildren are again reading the Bible. If 
we believe that Tenach is the word of God to Israel, we can never 
overestimate the influence of this knowledge in the hearts of a 
whole people, when this word is thrown so emphatically into the 
midst of the national life itself. 

5. We must give attention above all to the new evaluation of 
the figure of Jesus of Nazareth among the Jews. This had 
already begun among scholars in the previous century, who 
showed a fresh knowledge of, and open-mindedness to, Jesus, 
and boasted that he belongs first of all to the Jews. A movement 
like this takes fifty years to reach the heart of the average Jew 
in the streets. But it is the greatest miracle of our time that the 
moment of the establishment of the State of Israel coincided 
with this hour of recognition of Jesus as a great man, indeed 
the greatest man, by nearly the entire nation. He is now the 
central Jew for thousands of Jews. There are numberless books 
written about Jesus by Jewish non-Christian authors ; there is 
respect and pride. 

This has no bearing on the question of whether Israel is more 
prepared to accept Jesus as Messiah and Saviour than a century 
ago. Asa matter of fact, one could not say whether the chances 
of the Gospel among the Jews have been increased or diminished 
by this change in their evaluation of Jesus. The Jews have come 
to Jesus, but they have certainly not come to Christ. But as a 
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condition for the dialogue between the Church and Israel, it 
means an immeasurable step forward. 


Grievances of the Jews 


We must, however, ask ourselves whether Christianity from 
its side is already ripening for this dialogue. The Church should 
try to realize what have been the causes of Jewish annoyance 
during all these centuries, and so eventually listen seriously to 
the Jewish criticism of Christianity. We mention some of these 
griefs. 


1. The consequences of the oppressions and persecutions. 
Jewish history during the Christian era is a road of blood and 
tears. Most Christians do not know anything about it. They 
think that Hitler’s persecution was the first, bursting from hell 
wholly unexpected. But for the Jews it meant only the culmina- 
tion of a long line of similar deeds of cruelty, more totalitarian, 
but in essence nothing new that they had not suffered from the 
hands of ‘“‘Christian” peoples throughout the ages. There is no 
voice loud and strong enough to proclaim the guilt Christianity 
has towards Judaism. Even the attitude of “mission” dates 
only from the last one hundred and fifty years. 


2. The strangeness of the language of the Church caused by 
the Hellenism and dogmatism of Western thinking. It gave the 
impression that Christians take ideas for realities itself. In the 
choice between prophetism and Platonism, it seemed to the 
Jews that we had decided for pagan Hellenism. 


3. The excessive stress the Church laid upon the future of 
souls alone and upon the expectation of a hereafter in the 
heavenly world. Jews have open eyes for the things on this side 
of death, and can never forget that God is the Creator of heaven 
and earth, of the soul and the body as well. Spiritualism, indi- 
vidualism, and a one-sided stress on life on the other side, the 
“beyond’’, are the three things which gave an unbiblical, pagan- 
istic, strange character to Christianity in the eyes of the Jews. 


4. The fact of the disruptions and discord of the churches 
and Christians was the greatest stumbling-block for the Jews to 
acknowledging Christ. Israel more than others has a feeling for 
the Oneness of God. This is its only confession. It is the 
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people which is called by God to unity. It has this vision and, 
so to speak, this homesickness in its very blood. So if there is 
no unity in the churches, and no repentance for the sin of their 
separation and multiformity, Israel cannot believe that Chris- 
tians have even caught a glimpse of their God and his Messiah. 
Therefore, the very existence of the approach to the Jews is 
dependent upon ecumenical thinking. 

5. Perhaps the self-exaltation of the Christians has been 
nearly as strong a means of holding the Jews aloof from Jesus 
Christ as anything else. By this we mean all the convictions of 
both Rome and traditional Protestantism in which the interim 
position of the Church is forgotten. The Church gradually 
grew. The name “Israel’’ was taken over for the Church, 
for it considered itself as the absolute end of God’s ways: 
after it there is nothing more to come. Judaism has had 
its time ; the Church has taken over its role. So by this self- 
complacency the Church lost its eschatology, its longing for the 
future of the Realm, the Kingdom of Christ. And it grew con- 
servative in blood and bones. Only Christianity’s discovering 
of Israel can once again save it from drying out to a fossil. But 
every change in theology and church life in our present time is 
favourable to this new vision. The Covenant of God is renewed 
through Jesus Christ, but it, like the old one, is a Covenant with 
Israel. This stress on the unity of Old and New Testaments and 
of Israel and the Church, the new power of eschatological think- 
ing and of realistic Bible reading, the new accent on the signifi- 
cance of the divine Law and on the calling of God’s people for 
practical daily life — all these changes serve the renewal of 
Christianity and the relationship of Church and Israel at the 
same time. 


Our task 


Above all, the Church must begin anew to be very humble. 
“Be not highminded but fear.’’ The Jews are right as compared 
with the Christians in nearly all cases. Only in their attitude 
towards Christ are they wrong, as we are all wrong before him. 

The attitude towards Christ is decisive. 

The Church must bear the image of Jesus Christ. Only then 
is the refusal of its message by the Jews real and decisive. 
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Otherwise it increases the Church’s guilt. The image of Christ 
is what he was before the scribes at Jerusalem when he was 
twelve years old, listening and answering their questions. The 
first thing the Church must do is to listen to the Jews. Preaching 
is not the first thing, but listening. The so-called witness of the 
Christians to the Jews was many times too hard and too aggres- 
sive. The Jews had no chance to speak a word themselves. But 
it proved to be highly unhealthy for the Christians not to listen 
to the Jews. 

As a result many essential parts of the Gospel got lost or 
at least disappeared in a kind of fog, and pagan thinking won 
on many vital points. The first thing the Church must learn 
now is to listen to Israel, with respect, with attention, and with 
love. The second thing is to answer their questions. The Jewish 
scribes put questions to the child Jesus. This is precisely what 
the Jews do to us now. The Jew is asking. For at the heart of 
Israel is the question of the Messiah : everything depends on his 
coming for the salvation of Israel and of the world. Therefore 
they are looking for him everywhere and always. So often there 
is a voice in the world calling: Here is Christ! Or there he is! 
Israel has the task of investigating and verifying the truth of 
these claims. It should not happen that the Messiah has actually 
come and that Israel, his herald-people, would not know of it. 
Therefore the Jews are always asking. It is in their blood. They 
cannot do other than ask — and answer every question with a 
counter-question. Their very answer is a new question. So the 
Church is being tested. Our ways and works are continually 
put to the test of the Law of God. If nothing of the light of the 
God of Israel breaks through in our daily life, the proof is given 
for the Jew that we serve a mere idol under the delusion of 
following the Messiah of Israel. And for the Jew the thing is 
settled. 

The Jews are always asking. And we Christians are always 
answering, even if we are not aware of it. We are answering 
them too even when we do not speak, and surely when we are 
not speaking directly to the Jews. We are answering by the 
whole of our life as Church and as Christians. 

Let the Church begin as the child Jesus began : by listening 
to what Israel has to say, and by answering its questions. 
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A LIVING CHURCH 
A study guide on the patterns and ministries of the Church * 


HaANS-RUEDI WEBER 


Members of a group of Christians tell about local church life 
in their own respective traditions and continents : a French Roman 
Catholic, a Methodist from Ghana, a Greek Orthodox, a former 
Anglican who is now a member of the Church of South India, a 
Presbyterian from North America, and a member of a Plymouth 
Brethren community in Argentina. Listening to them, you will be 
astonished that each one can say quite seriously : “This is my church”’, 
designating with the same term ‘church’ a reality which shows 
forth such different, and even contrasting, patterns and ministries. 
Yet it is even more amazing that Christ should say, “‘This is my 
Church”, embracing all these different churches and incorporating 
the whole or at least part of their life in the life of his Body. 

These two realities are irrevocably related to one another: the 
reality of my sleeping or active local church and the reality of God’s 
greatest enterprise in world history, namely, his living Church. 
Faced with this fait accompli, we shall always be taken aback. And 
as it is no dead and static accomplished fact, but a living reality 
which involves us fully, we are compelled to pray and work for a 
continuing renewal of the life and mission of our local church. The 
study of the following statements and questions may help us to 
pray and work in a more intelligent way. 


1 This study guide is the slightly revised form of an article which also 
appears in the Laity bulletin No. 6 of the Department on the Laity of the 
World Council of Churches. It is mainly based on the results of a consultation 
on “The Ministry of the Church — Whose Responsibility ?”’, held by the 
Department on the Laity at Nyborg Strand, Denmark, summer 1958. For a 
report of this consultation, see Documents No. VII, published by the Department 
on the Laity, World Council of Churches, Geneva. 
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A. The patterns of local church life 


1. There are still some Christians who think that only the 
so-called “‘invisible Church’’ matters, and that the empirical churches 
with all their patterns and structures of church life remain an unim- 
portant by-product. A few even go so far as to state that the insti- 
tutional element is a betrayal of the true Church of Christ. But 
the main body of Christians agree that a church without any visible 
patterns and structures remains a mere ghost, and that the institu- 
tional element is essential for the life and mission of the Church. 
But we are faced with a great variety of patterns and structures. 
And we disagree with regard to the place which we attribute to this 
institutional element and with regard to the form of patterns and 
structures which we consider right and essential. 


What differences of patterns do you observe in the local church life 
of the different Christian denominations and confessions known to 
you ? What differences are there with regard to worship, Christian 
teaching, church government, relations between the local church and 
the church in a larger area, organizations within the local church, 
highlights of local church life, church finances, etc. ? What is the 
particular pattern of your own local church with regard to these 
aspects ? 


2. Institutions, patterns, and structures have a natural tendency 
to grow more and more rigid. The institutional element in church 
life does not wholly escape this sociological law of “‘institutionaliza- 
tion’’ and sclerosis. But there are also many changes in the patterns 
of church life. We can observe mutations when a church goes through 
a period of historic transition, or when it is transplanted from a 
rural environment to an industrial society, or from one continent 
to another. A transfiguration of patterns of church life occurs when 
a church goes through a process of genuine renewal, or when it 
unites with other churches. 


What kind of sclerotic patterns, on the one hand, and what muta- 
tions and transfigurations of patterns of church life, on the other, do 
you observe in the denominations and confessions known to you ? 
What patterns of your own particular local church have been affected 
by sclerosis or are going through a process of mutation or transfigura- 
tion ? 


3. Faced with this bewildering diversity of patterns and struc- 
tures which are partly affected by sclerosis and which have partly 
gone through a process of mutation and transfiguration, four funda- 
mentally different attitudes are possible : 
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a) Some churches and individual Christians have an abso- 
lutist attitude, maintaining that their own particular pattern and 
structure of church life is the only true one. They usually base this 
claim on the Bible and the true tradition in church history. But 
a careful exegesis of the Bible, as well as an unbiased study of church 
history, soon reveals that such claims are at least questionable. In 
fact, the New Testament and church history of the first two cen- 
turies give us no clear-cut picture of such set patterns and structures, 
but rather display a diversity of patterns in a very fluid stage which, 
however, did not mean chaos. Also, references to later periods of 
church history often refer to rationalizations of church history 
rather than to the full reality of church life in those periods. 


b) Other churches and individual Christians have a tradi- 
tionalist attitude. They guard faithfully their own particular pat- 
tern of church life without maintaining that it is the only true one. 
They do not give much attention to the changing patterns of the 
society in which they live, nor is their attitude affected by the quite 
different patterns of life, for instance in Asia or Africa, when they 
are doing mission work in these continents. 


c) Still others fall into a relativist attitude. Consciously or 
unconsciously, they conform the patterns of church life to the pat- 
terns of the society in which they live. 


d) Finally, there are some churches and Christians with what 
one might call a missionary attitude. Acknowledging that the insti- 
tutional element is essential for the Church, they maintain, how- 
ever, the primacy of the mission of the Church. In each new historic 
situation and social environment, they ask : what patterns of church 
life are fostering, rather than paralyzing, the Church’s twofold task, 
namely, to be a prefiguration of what God intends mankind to be, 
and to join fully in Christ’s ministry in and for that particular 
society ? This attitude, which many believe to be the biblical one, 
frees from absolutism, traditionalism, and relativism. In obedience 
to Christ’s calling, a church will often adapt its patterns to the 
patterns of society in order to transform them from within. In 
other situations, however (for instance in a situation of strong race 
prejudice or social tension), a church will, out of the same obedience 
to Christ’s calling, prophetically stand apart from the existing pat- 
terns and create new ones. 

Which of these four is the attitude of your own church and of 
yourself ? If you agree with the fourth attitude, are the present pat- 
terns of church life in your own particular historic situation and social 


environment fostering the Church’s mission, or how should they be 
renewed ? 
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B. The ministry of those set apart 


Most churches and Christians would agree that, while the whole 
people of God shares Christ’s ministry in and to the world, from 
the very beginning some persons were set apart for a special ministry 
within the Church. But in the context of this broad consensus, 
there is again a bewildering manifoldness not only of special ministries 
but also of attitudes to and evaluations of the status, nature, and 
function of those set apart. 


i. Three main different convictions about the status and nature 
of those set apart prevail among the churches : 


a) Some confess that only the hierarchy is the true heir of 
the apostles and that the whole people of God participates in Christ’s 
ministry only through the mediation of the apostles and the hierarchy. 


b) Some confess the contrary, considering those set apart 
only as the democratically elected and appointed ministers of the 
whole people of God which alone is the true heir of the apostolic 
ministry ? According to this conception, those set apart receive 
their authority not directly from Christ but only from the people 
who elect and judge them. 


c) Still others reject both these one-line, consistent con- 
ceptions, and believe that the relation between Christ, those set 
apart, and the whole people of God is triangular. The college of the 
apostles is the foreshadowing of both the ministry of those set apart 
and of the ministry of the whole people of God. The ministers and 
the whole apostolic Church are together the heirs of the apostolic 
ministry. Christ maintains the relation with his Church through 
the Spirit both directly, without the mediation of the special min- 
istries, and indirectly through the given ministers. The Church must 
obey the ministers and at the same time judge them. 

These three different convictions cannot be simply identified with 
some particular churches and confessions. All three, and many 
other more complicated intermediate forms, are often to be found 
within one church and confession. All base their conviction in one 
way or another on the Bible, but here again the Bible does not give 
us a clear-cut picture. Terms such as ‘ministry’, “‘calling’’, “ap- 
point’, “set apart”, “send out”, are sometimes used for the college 
of apostles, sometimes for the whole group of those set apart, and 
sometimes for the whole people of God. The distinctions were still 
in a fluid state. Each different conception of the ministry starts 
from a particular key-text in the New Testament (e. g. Matthew 
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16: 18; I Peter 2: 9, etc.), and chooses and interprets other relevant 
texts from the viewpoint of the ecclesiastical tradition built upon 
their key-text. 


Which conceptions about the status and nature of those set apart 
do you observe in the denominations and confessions known to you ? 
Which is the prevailing conviction in your own church ? 


2. While there is definitely no ecumenical consensus about the 
status and nature of those set apart, such a consensus seems to be 
growing with regard to the main function of those set apart: through 
the administration of the sacraments, through preaching, teaching, 
and pastoral guidance, they have to make the whole people of God 
fit for its ministry. They are given and set apart in order to prepare 
the way by which Christ wants to make flourish his gifts of grace 
(the charismata) through which he ministers to the world and builds 
up his Body. 

Within this growing consensus one question remains still con- 
troversial. All those set apart remain, of course, members of God’s 
people and share the general ministry of the Church in the world. 
Within the laity, they form ‘‘the other laity’. But do those set 
apart have, besides their participation in the Church’s general min- 
istry in the world, a special task in the world which originates from 
their quality of ministers set apart ? Or is their special ministry 
confined only to the life of the Church. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of our church life is the fact that, 
whatever we confess about the function of those set apart, in prac- 
tice their function tends to deteriorate in the two following ways : 
they either try, or are forced, to assume the whole ministry of the 
Church, working alone or urging the laity to help them (the ‘‘good 
layman’”’ becomes then the one who is most willing to help his 
pastor !); or those set apart take up the role of first-class Christians, 
a kind of “‘super-laymen”’ who are supposed to do in a better way 
what each Christian is meant to do. 


Discuss the above statements about the function of those set apart. 
Do you agree with the consensus as it is formulated ? What is your 
conviction with regard to the unsettled question whether set-apart 
ministers have, or have not, by virtue of their ministry, a special 
function in the world ? If the above consensus is true, what must be 
the main daily work of set-apart ministers and what should be their 
training ? 


3. The New Testament is clear in its assertion that the Lord 
gives his Church a great diversity of special ministries. But it con- 
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tains several different lists of ministries, and in the course of church 
history many new special ministries have taken shape while tradi- 
tional ministries disappeared. Faced with this changing diversity 
of special ministries, churches and individual Christians show forth 
the same four attitudes as with regard to the many patterns of 
church life (see above, A, 3); there are absolutists, traditionalists, 
relativists, and those for whom the task or mission of the Church 
is the primary, normative element. Persons with this fourth ‘‘mis- 
sionary”’ attitude are convinced that the Church needs in each new 
historic situation and social environment those special ministries 
which foster the Church’s mission in that particular time and place. 
Most often, such special ministries do not need to be created. For 
the living Lord knows best what ministries are vital for his Church 
in a given time and place. He gives the gifted persons and our task 
is only to discern, receive, and ordain them. 


How have the denominations and confessions known to you devel- 
oped their own particular diversity of special ministries ? Is the given 
diversity of ministries being acknowledged and developed in your local 
church ? What role do women play in the special ministries in your 
own church and in churches known to you ? Are the special ministries 
in your church in danger of sclerosis or do they fully function in the 
view of the Church’s mission in the world ? How can we discern the 
“given persons” and their special ministries ? 


4. Some churches have a tendency to claim the whole working 
time of those who are set apart for a special ministry, appointing 
them as full-time church workers. Other churches delimit such 
professionalism by reason of economy and/or a conscious policy. 
To be a ‘‘worker-priest” is indeed not the invention of a few modern 
French Roman Catholic priests. It has been, for centuries, the 
normal pattern in Orthodox churches, and it might soon become 
a normal pattern in Asian and African churches. Probably nobody 
would maintain that a church cannot possibly exist without the 
service of “‘full-timers’’. But is it better for a church to have such 
“full-timers”, and is it better to have many or few of them ? 


What are the different situations with regard to ‘‘professional” and 
“non-professional” special ministries in the churches known to you ? 
What are the good fruits, the special opportunities, the limitations, 
and the dangers of professionalism in the Church ? Are full-time 
church workers most needed in large and strong local churches or 
in small and weak congregations ? What is the policy of your church 
in this matter ? 
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C. The ministry of the laity 


1. The predicament of each ecumenical discussion and study on 
the role of the laity is the fact that no generally acceptable definition 
of what the laity is exists today. In the Canon Law of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the laity is defined by comparison with the clergy 
and the religious : laymen or laywomen do not receive, in addition 
to their baptism, holy orders, which are the source of the power 
and authority of a priest of the Church. And a lay person does not 
give up his ordinary situation in the world to enter the cloister, in 
order to embrace a “state of perfection’. A similarly negative 
approach towards a definition of the laity is the pseudo-Protestant 
approach which says that a lay person is someone who has not 
studied theology, or someone who has no church profession. 

All these attempts to define the laity by comparison with those 
set apart are negative. Who wants to be an “‘is not’ ? They fail 
because the diversity and disagreement which exists among the 
churches with regard to the status, nature, and function of those 
set apart makes every ‘“‘definition by comparison’’ impossible. 
Ordination as the point of comparison is not satisfactory because 
of the growing number of unordained professional church workers 
who do not share the typical laymen’s situation in the world. The 
fact that many ordained priests and ministers earn their living in 
a “‘secular’’ profession annihilates the validity of the sociological - 
point of comparison. And to take theological study as a point of 
comparison only reveals ignorance of a most important truth, namely, 
that theology is vital for each Christian. Indeed, theological under- 
standing and discernment are equally important for those members 
of God’s people who are set apart for a special ministry and for 
those who are fully involved in the affairs of this world. There is 
a second and even more crucial reason for the failure of each attempt 
to define the laity by comparison with those set apart : this approach 
can never do justice to the ministry of the laity because it defines 
the laity by way of an inner church relation, whereas the heart of 
the ministry of the laity lies in the Church-world relation. 


Do you agree with the above disqualification of a negative approach 
to define the laity by comparison with those set apart ? In how far is 
this “definition by comparison”’ still current in your church, and what 
is the result of it ? 


2. Another, more biblical and positive approach towards a 
definition of the ministry of the laity becomes more and more prom- 
inent in the ecumenical discussion on this subject. It starts from 
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the polarity between the Church and the world and defines the 
role of the laity in view of the ministering and missionary presence 
of God’s people in God’s world. “The phrase ‘the ministry of the 
laity’ expresses the privilege of the whole Church to share in Christ’s 
ministry to the world. We must understand anew the implications 
of the fact that we are all baptized ; that, as Christ came to min- 
ister, so must all Christians become ministers of his saving pur- 
pose...’’ (Report of the Sixth Section of Evanston, 1954). Accord- 
ing to this definition, which is based on the biblical root of the word 
“laity”” — namely, the Greek term Jaos = people of God — all 
baptized Christians share in the ministry of the laity, also those who 
are set apart within God’s people for a special ministry and who 
are now sometimes referred to as the “‘other laity’. This definition 
views the whole being and work of the Church under a particular 
aspect, namely, the aspect of the Church meeting the world, the 
Church being the salt of the earth. This second approach does not, 
of course, exclude the questions with regard to the relationship 
between the ministry of all members of God’s people and the special 
ministry of those set apart; but these questions of clergy-laity 
relationships are now seen in the light of Church-world relation- 
ships. 

Where and in how far is the essential dimension of the Church 
turned towards the world clearly apparent or almost non-existent in 
the life of your own church and the churches known to you ? In how 
far does the whole ‘‘organized”’ life of your own local church (worship, 
teaching, church activities, etc.) prepare you for, or rather divert you 
from, your ministering and missionary presence in the world ? If the 
latter is true, what must die, and what must be recreated in order that 
your church be not a merely busy or sleeping church, but a living 
member of the Body of our living Lord ? 
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PART I 


I left London on a cold, grey summer morning and within three 
hours was roasting in the glaring heat of Lisbon, where we stopped 
for about three quarters of an hour. The next stop was Las Palmas 
in Grand Canary, one of the cluster of Spanish islands off the north- 
west coast of Africa. There we spent the night and with a trip of 
this length there is a lot to be said for a night in a hotel. Las Palmas 
is a pleasant Spanish town, given to expect many English tourists 
judging from the numerous shops that sold English newspapers. 
Touts in the street offer watches and fountain pens. The great 
Atlantic breakers storm against the sea wall. The white buildings 
and the palm trees are a reminder that we are getting south. Grand 
Canary is a lovely island. A lot of it is rocky and arid, but there 
are fine hills and vineyards and when we left in the first light the 
next morning, the bus ride to the airport was enchanting. Another 
four hours and we were in Bathurst, the steaming capital of British 
Gambia, that wedge of territory fitting round the River Gambia, 
which the British appropriated in 1661. It was steam heat and 
I was not sorry to leave after the coca cola break. Another one 


and a half hours and we were at Freetown, my first main port of 
call. 


Sierra Leone August 5th — 13th 


Freetown Airport is a misnomer. After customs clearance, there 
is an eleven-mile bus ride through the bush and then a forty-five 
minute trip in a motor launch across the river estuary. Fine hills 
overlook the estuary and on the top, above Freetown, can be seen 
the buildings of Fourah Bay College, which has been affiliated to 
Durham University since 1876. 

Sierra Leone, originally Portuguese, has a peculiar history as a 
British possession. It was settled by freed African slaves in 1797, 
to whom were added thirty white women from the slums of London. 
These people and their descendants became the foundation of modern 
Freetown, the Creoles. The Crown Colony was created in 1808. In 
1896, the hinterland was declared a Protectorate, and the story of 
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Sierra Leone’s political development has been complicated by the 
relations between the Creoles and the inhabitants of the bush and 
up-country areas, but they have moved steadily towards political 
independence within the British Commonwealth. While I was there 
a delegation returned with the news that the Queen had granted a 
further measure of independence, with an all-African cabinet headed 
by a Prime Minister. Within a few years Sierra Leone will be a 
free and independent country. 

I was met at the quay by Rena Karefa-Smart, a Vice-Chairman 
of the WSCF, and Dena Atkins, a teacher at the Methodist Girls’ 
School and Study Secretary of the SCM of Sierra Leone. It was 
good to be there and to embark on a week’s visitation of the Move- 


‘ment in Sierra Leone. Rena soon had me in the car and I had my 


first sight of a British colonial town. It gave me much food for 
thought. I thought increasingly as I continued my journey down 
the coast what an extraordinary development that colonizing in 
West Africa was, like biting into a cheese. Rena called it once 
“Joseph’s coat of many colours’’. 

I was grateful for the opportunity of staying with John and 
Rena Karefa-Smart. Their hospitality was unbounded and I greatly 
appreciated their care and thought for my comfort. They helped 
me immeasurably to get my bearings in West Africa. They live out 
at Wilberforce in a fine new government house overlooking the 
Atlantic, high up on the hillside and mosquito free. John Karefa- 
Smart is, like his wife, an old friend of the WSCF, and he is Minister 
of Land, Mines and Labour. Their children are a delight — Rosalee 
May, John, and Suzanne. 

I valued this week very much. It was not strenuous, but there 
was enough to keep me occupied, with meetings, reading, and getting 
accustomed to the humidity. In addition, the many guests who 
came in and out of the house, made me feel that the hub of the 
universe was not London after all! 

First let me talk about my meetings with the SCM. Fourah Bay 
College was on vacation and although I tried, it was not possible 
to meet a group of students from there. I had hoped also to go 
‘“ap-country”’ to Magburaka or Bo, but transport is difficult and 
plans for that could not materialize. There are about a dozen bran- 
ches in the country including nine school branches. Seven of these 
are in Freetown. I was able to visit the Annie Walsh Memorial 
School for Girls, the Freetown Secondary School for Girls, the Church 
Missionary Society Grammar School for Boys (Anglican) and to this 
meeting came a good contingent from the Methodist Girls’ School. 
I met the Principals of a number of schools and found great enthu- 
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siasm among them for the work of the SCM and a great interest 
in the WSCF’s new school program. 

As in other departments of public life in the country, education 
is moving towards indigenous leadership. Three Principals or act- 
ing Principals at the moment are coming to the United Kingdom 
for a year’s Principals’ course, this autumn. So I hope to see them 
again soon, among them T. J. Forde, until August the SCM General 
Secretary, and Mrs. L. Hyde-Forster, the President. 

In the school branches I found the boys much more vocal than 
the girls (not a particularly African characteristic !). Interest in 
the work of their branches and in the WSCF was marked and in 
the subjects that they wanted to discuss with me, high on the list 
was their study program. They showed also much concern for the 
life of the local church, their relationships with the adherents of 
Islam (there are two mosques in Freetown), and also the problems 
involved when Christians are ‘“‘at malice’ with one another. I noted 
the lack of ordinands coming from the country, the real need to 
help Christians to think clearly about the social evils that exist, 
and I had it in mind early after arrival that we need much more 
study material on the nature of vocation, the Christian in the politi- 
cal world, the task of the Church, and a whole list of pressing social 
problems which I will not list here, but which are common right 
down the coast. 

I had a long conversation with the Executive Committee and 
also with Dena Atkins, and one evening I met a representative group 
of all the branches. In these various ways I saw very clearly the 
strategic importance of the SCM in Sierra Leone, and what an 
important role there is for the Movement in a national situation 
where the ecumenical concerns of the churches are now beginning 
to be met through the life of the United Christian Council. 

To live at the Karefa-Smarts, is to live at the crossroads. Dur- 
ing the time I was there, I met several members of the government, 
including the Prime Minister, and numerous members of the govern- 
ment service. Another guest was Mr. Charles B. Sherman, Secretary 
of the Liberian Treasury, and President of the World’s Alliance of 
YMCAs. He had come to visit the YMCA of Sierra Leone. 

For several days, Dr. and Mrs. James Robinson of the Church of 
the Master, Harlem, New York, were staying with the Karefa-Smarts, 
and it was a great pleasure to meet these two distinguished people. 
Dr. Robinson is known to members of the WSCF in many parts 
of the world for his pastoral work, his vigorous preaching, and his 
work at the Morningside Community Centre in Harlem. They were 
both in West Africa for July and August, directing their student 
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work camps in the French Cameroons, Ghana, Liberia, and Sierra 
Leone. The whole operation was a tremendous venture of faith, 
not only in raising the money for the project but also in carrying it 
safely through. Schools were built and water pipes laid. The imagi- 
nation of the villages where they worked was captured. The govern- 
ments of the countries concerned approved them and met them. 
It was another instance of the success of the work camp method. 
The average age of this large group of American students in West 
Africa was about twenty, and some of the students had made con- 
siderable sacrifices to come over. At least one I heard of would not 
be able to afford to study this year, as a result of his conviction 
that it was good to go to West Africa. They gained much from 
their time in the villages. I met both the Sierra Leone and the 
Liberia party. They learned what many people have learned, that 
Africa is a changing continent, and they had helped to change it. 

I left Freetown on August 13th and was seen off at the quay by 
Dr. John Karefa-Smart and T. J. Forde, the General Secretary of 
the SCM. It had been a good week and filled with a great variety 
of interest. In two hours, the DC 3 was bumping its way down the 
coast to Monrovia. 


Liberia August 13th — 16th 


The plane made a circle over the swamps on the outskirts of 
Monrovia and miraculously we were brought down on the small air 
strip of the Spriggs Payne airfield. Most of the big planes cannot 
land here and use the other airport in Liberia, at Roberts Field, 
fifty miles away. 

It was a great pleasure to see David Howell waiting to meet me. 
I had not seen him since General Committee in 1956. I soon dis- 
covered that he had brought quite a deputation to meet me, rep- 
resenting the National Student Christian Council — eight students 
in all, with Dan Tyler, his associate secretary. The NSCC which 
was constituted a year ago is an extremely vigorous organization, 
as this reception committee showed. 

After our welcome I was taken off to the YMCA Hungry Club 
for lunch, in a smart hotel on the edge of the ocean. This lunch 
club is made up of prominent members of the professions, in govern- 
ment and commerce in Monrovia, and it is one of the things that 
stands out in my memory as being the remarkable way in which 
David has gained the confidence of the community in Monrovia and 
the country as a whole. He started with nothing eight years ago 
and has built up in that time a strong and influential YMCA in many 
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parts of the country, often having to walk many miles in order to 
reach town or village. 

I had heard much of Liberia before I went. It was therefore 
an agreeable surprise to find Monrovia an attractive and rapidly 
expanding city, with paved roads now, and an air of purpose and 
vigour. In the hinterland, we were able to go right up the central 
province on the new and fast laterite road for about one hundred 
miles, and I was delighted by the gay, tidy villages and the immense 
amount of research there is going on with rubber, coffee, citrus 
fruits, rice, etc. 

Liberia has been a republic for one hundred and eleven years, 
after the settling of freed negro slaves by the United States. These 
American Liberians, as they are called, form about one per cent 
of the community, and are in positions of leadership in their coun- 
try. For a hundred years it is true that Liberia was backward and 
often unheard of in the West, although it was a free and independent 
country. Until recently there were no cars and few roads. There 
are still no buses in the country. Very rude accounts of the country 
have been written. Imagination has been lacking in countries which 
do not have to face the economic and geographical problems of 
these West African countries. Liberia was left for many decades 
on its own, forgotten by the American people, and with scarcely 
any contact with the outside world. Now with the great Firestone 
rubber industry and latterly through ICA and WHO, Liberia is 
growing fast. There is still only a one-party government, but there 
are signs of other political parties growing. 

There is still much to be done, but under President Tubman’s 
leadership much has happened and is going to happen. I found 
Liberia a stimulating place. The enthusiasm of David and May 
Howell contributed very much to my pleasure and enjoyment. They 
worked me hard indeed. In forty-eight hours I gave eleven speeches. 

Within hours of arrival we were speeding north to Cuttington 
College. A burst tire enabled me to stay a while at the Booker Wash- 
ington Institute. The sign outside this imposing campus reads, 
“The Home of Liberia’s Technicians: Visitors Welcome.” I went 
to wait in the back of the Assembly Hall, where several hundred 
students were assembled to see prizes given to senior students and 
to bid farewell to James Robinson’s Liberia work camp party, under 
the leadership of Dr. Martin L. Harvey. During the ceremony, the 
Principal, Dr. Moses Weefer, espied a stranger at the back, and 
I was summoned to the microphone to explain who I was. It was 


a typical welcome from the Liberian people which I was to encounter 
again and again. 
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When the tire was fixed, we left and passed through bush and 
plantations which I found most attractive. When we arrived at 
Cuttington, an Episcopal and Methodist college (which grants its 
own degrees and has a lively theological department), I was told 
that I was preaching at evensong in twenty-five minutes! After 
a delicious meal with the Rev. and Mrs. Walter Cason (he is the 
Methodist representative on the theological faculty), I found myself 
on this sweltering evening in cassock and surplice in the chapel 
and preached from the text : “What manner of man is this that even 
the storm and the waves obey him ?”’ Then followed a stimulating 
evening with the Student Christian Association which revealed much 
interest in the Federation, a concern for students behind the Iron 
Curtain, and a concern for our relationships with Roman Catholic 
students (an increasingly urgent question in West Africa). The 
implication of the SCA as an “open community” caused a lively 
discussion also. 

The next morning we breakfasted at 7 a.m. with the President’s 
family. The Rev. Seth C. Edwards has served the college in this 
capacity for all of ten years and the whole atmosphere of the college 
(for men and women) impressed me greatly. On the way back to 
Monrovia, we stopped at the Lutheran mission school at Totata, 
where I spoke to the Junior Hi-Y group, and we lunched at the 
Booker Washington Institute, where I met their large and lively 
Hi-Y group. Later that day I sat with the Board of Directors of 
the National YMCA and spoke about the Leadership Training 
Course in Ghana. I met the Executive Committee of the United 
Christian Fellowship, which had sponsored in July the first really 
national and representative ecumenical conference in Liberia, on 
the subject of rapid social change in the country, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Kitagawa of the WCC staff. I was able to speak to this 
committee about the WSCF project, “The Life and Mission of the 
Church”’. Then followed a meeting arranged by the National Christian 
Council, which brought me into contact with a number of students 
from the University of Liberia. I was quite glad to get to bed! 

The following morning I spoke at 7.30 a.m. at the morning 
assembly of the College of West Africa, and then visited the Ricks 
Institute at Virginia, a mission school of the National Baptist Church. 
Here I saw over a small rubber plantation which the school ran. 
Many of these private plantations are springing up in different parts 
of the country. Their raw material is processed by the great Fire- 
stone factory in the interior. 

Later that morning I was to speak to the faculty and students 
of the University of Liberia, in Monrovia, now a rapidly expanding 
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institution and in urgent need of teachers. I used this opportunity 
to speak of the work of the WSCF and to emphasize our concern 
for the university question. This was substantially new to them, 
and the President of the University evinced a considerable interest 
in the WSCF and our university teachers work. That afternoon 
I met a group of YWCA teenagers and their General Secretary, Miss 
Ruth Hill from the United States. I ended the day meeting the 
Monrovia Hi-Y Council —a fine bunch of lusty lads. 

The next morning was my last in Liberia, and David and May 
took me to see Firestone, that mammoth rubber project. Through 
the kindness of the Works Manager we were able to see the whole 
process and incidentally the largest centrifugeing process in the 
world. 

As the plane sped me along the coast from Roberts Field, with 
the Atlantic surf breaking majestically along the sandy beaches, 
I had the happiest memories of the Howells’ hospitality, and 
gratitude for the work which they are doing for the Church and 
for the new Liberia. 


Ivory Coast August 16th — 18th 


The brief week-end which I spent in Abidjan, the fine capital 
of the Ivory Coast, was spent with Roy and Muriel Yelland of the 
Methodist Mission. Like all the other West African countries, life 
here is moving fast. The centre of the city is built in a fine style 
of modern architecture (including at least one building which I 
saw, by Le Corbusier). In the surrounding areas of the city, there 
are the normal tin shanties which we associate with the West African 
coast. These are squalid to a degree, but in Abidjan, as elsewhere, 
there is a process of bull-dozing and slum clearance going on, and 
in the foreseeable future they will cease to exist. 

The British Methodist Mission is the most influential Protestant 
mission working in the country and has been there only since 1924. 
It numbers about 50,000 adherents. In 1914, a Liberian prophet, 
William Harris, suddenly appeared in the Ivory Coast and worked 
his way down to Ghana, telling the people that they must burn 
their fetishes, believe in Jesus Christ and wait for the missionaries. 
In ten years the Methodists were there. Harris was eventually dis- 
covered back in his native Liberia and gave written instructions 
that his adherents were to join with the Methodist Church. The 
Mission’s history is one of rapid expansion, with a fair proportion 
of indigenous leadership. 

There is little higher education in the country and the schools 
were on holiday, but as in all the countries I visited, miraculously 
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I met the student who was to attend the Leadership Training Course 
in Ghana. On the Sunday morning we worshipped at the Methodist 
Church in one of the African suburbs, Treichville, where we were 
surrounded by a packed African congregation, many of them in 
splendid silks and “country cloths’. Children sat with their backs 
to the altar rails throughout the service, which was conducted by 
an African catechist. A woman in front of me suckled her child. 

In the afternoon Mr. Yelland drove me into the bush in his car, 
to a village called Pass. We were to find there the Mission’s Youth 
Secretary, the Rev. J. Mel. We arrived in the cluster of mud, 
thatched houses, when the men of the village were sitting on either 
side of the road in the village centre holding a palaver to reconcile 
two families who had fallen out with each other. By nightfall they 
had been reconciled and the following morning a celebration was to 
take place. We found Mr. Mel sitting in the crowd beside the Roman 
Catholic priest. He took us into his house and the church leaders 
were most hospitable with squash drinks, while we talked about 
the WSCF and the way in which the work among high school stu- 
dents could be more closely linked with the Federation. That morn- 
ing I had also met the Superintendent of the Abidjan circuit, the 
Rey. S. Nandjui. He also was keenly interested in our work. There 
are at least eight prominent schools in which the Methodist Church 
works with its youth chaplaincy, and there are countless private 
schools in the country (many villages are now building their own 
schools with government help). The field is large. 

On the way home we stopped at an orphanage which the Mis- 
sion runs with government support and help. How many babies 
there were I do not know, but I was filled with admiration for the 
Swiss matron who, single-handed, with only the help of boys and 
girls, cares for these babies and youngsters, suffering from sickness 
and malnutrition. There are many others like her in the world. 
But so often we are unaware of their existence, and never give as 
much as a thought or a prayer for them. I was very moved. 

This visit was very worthwhile and I was grateful to the Yellands 
for making it possible. Roy is the District Accountant of the Mis- 
sion. I slept there for the first time under a mosquito net! The 
next afternoon I was away over the lovely lagoons which lie between 
Abidjan and the ocean, and was soon in Accra. 


(To be continued) 
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THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST, or hints to a Quaker, respecting the 
principles, constitution and ordinances of the Catholic Church, 
by Frederick Denison Maurice. Two Volumes, 659 pp., I5 Ss. 
each. SCM Press, 1958. A new edition, by Alec R. Vidler, based 
on Maurice’s second edition of 1842. 


The revival of interest in the theology of F. D. Maurice and 
the republication of his major works, which have been for a long 
time out of print and known only to specialists, may prove to be 
events of the greatest importance for the ecumenical movement. 
He was in many ways its prophet and at the same time a most 
incisive critic of all attempts to organize and systematize, in human 
terms, the universal and spiritual society of the kingdom of Christ. 
Against the negative character and exclusiveness of Protestantism 
he sets the positive and inclusive principles of Christ’s redemption 
and rule of the whole of life and all humanity. Against a vicarial 
concept of the ministry and the ecclesiastical imperialism of Rome, 
he asserts the continued presence of Christ himself in his Church 
and the biblical necessity of an intimate relationship between every 
church and the nation of which it isa part. ‘The principles asserted... 
(by the major branches of Christendom)...are solid and imperish- 
able ; (but) the systems in which these principles have been embodied 
were faulty in their origin, have been found less and less to fulfil 
their purpose as they have grown older, and are now exhibiting 
the most manifest indications of approaching dissolution.” ‘These 
systems, Protestant, Romish, English, seem to me each to bear 
witness of the existence of a divine order ; each to be a miserable, 
partial, human substitute for it. In every country, therefore, I 
should desire to see men emancipated from the chains which they 
have made for themselves, and entering into the freedom of God’s 
Church.”’ This might be the announcement of one who wished to 
start a new sect, but nothing was further from his mind. 

Maurice was an Anglican contemporary of Kierkegaard. They 
lived in an age of great sectarian controversy and reacted from it 
to search for first principles anew. Each made his own attack against 
Christendom, the significance of which was not widely understood 
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until a century or more later. But they were led to very different 
conclusions, e.g. Kierkegaard was led to a philosophy of individual 
religious experience, Maurice came to a theology of sweeping insight 
into the meaning of history, of the relation of spiritual order to 
human disorder, of God who is ‘“‘made known to men” not in indi- 
vidual thoughts and feelings, but ‘‘through their human relations’, 
above all in the relationships of the Church. For Maurice, the start- 
ing point in the search for faith and understanding could not be 
in his personal experience of despair, but in earnest study of what 
God had done and was doing for the whole of humanity. Biblical 
history and secular history, theology and philosophy, the creeds 
and sacraments, ministry and scriptures, all illuminate one another 
as witnesses of the order and reality of that true “‘universal society” 
for which humanity yearns. 

An examination of these “‘signs’’ and of the distortions which 
result when certain of them are emphasized to the exclusion of 
others, takes up two thirds of the book under review. The last 
third is concerned with “‘the English church and the systems which 
divide it”, and a defence of the Establishment in early Victorian times. 
This may not be of very general interest and Maurice’s arguments 
here, while intended to reconcile differences among Evangelicals, 
Liberals, and Catholics, probably are not entirely convincing, even 
to Anglicans, today. One may also regret Maurice’s difficult and 
involved style of writing and the literary affectation which led him 
to adopt a confusing method of setting forth his theology as a tract 
against Quaker teaching. In fact, the Quakers are mentioned only 
sporadically throughout the book, and all the churches, including 
his own, are subjected to rigorous criticism in the light of what 
seem to Maurice to be their own basic principles. The book is thus 
a polemic, in the best sense of the term, not a condemnation of error 
in others so much as an appreciation of the truth that lies at the 
heart of their doctrines, truth by the revelation of which the error 
of every theological system condemns itself. 

Most readers will find a number of points with which they dis- 
agree in Maurice’s attempt to apply his theological insights to prac- 
tical questions. He wrote theologically about social questions with- 
out the benefit of scientific sociology. He appears to claim divine 
sanction for monarchy against any other form of government. He 
shows little sympathy for democracy or the modern ideals of inter- 
nationalism. He constantly falls into the logical error of false per- 
sonification, as when, in an objection to pacifism, he suggests that 
“national life’ may be of more value to God than individual life. 
In a book that professes to speak of universal institutions and 
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ordinances it is surprising that he writes almost exclusively of Euro- 
pean culture and its Judaistic roots. Such defects, however, are 
less a criticism of the book itself than a reflection of the age in which 
it was written. What should really be emphasized is its astonishing 
modernity, its relevance to basic issues of contemporary theology, 
not only in Europe, but wherever the Church of Christ is seeking 
to understand its mission. There is scarcely a page on which we 
may not find new and stimulating insights into the nature of Christ’s 
rule and our own calling, or new grounds for hope and confidence in 
the face of every difficulty without or weakness within the Church 
Universal. As Maurice himself writes, towards the end of the book : 
“Shall we not rejoice and give thanks that we are born in these 
latter days of the world, when all things are hastening to their con- 
summation, and when the unity of the Church shall be demonstrated 
to be that ground upon which all unity in nations and in the heart 
of man is resting ?” 

This new edition is attractively designed and printed. There is 
a most helpful introduction by the editor, Alec R. Vidler, a detailed 
table of contents for each volume, and an index of the subjects 
dealt with. 

CHARLES H. Lone, Jr. 
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